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penate Expected 
o Order Out 


“uard Troops 


’ASHINGTON, D. C.—By a vote 

? 42 to 33, the House Prat Pres- 

Roosevelt’s request to call out 

. National Guard and Organized 
-erves for a year’s field service. 

‘he bill was weighted down with 

© amendments and will have to 

ack to the Senate for final appro- 


mief difference between the House 
Senate bills was the action by 


lower House in eliminating the | 


security clause. This would have 

ue it an unfair labor practice for 

, employer to refuse to rehire a 
after his tour of duty. 

House amendment permits any 

er having dependents of any 

to resign 20 days after enact- 

of the bill. The Senate limited 


clause to “a dependent wife or 
iren’’, 


a_the closing minutes of debate 
House approved by voice vote 
amendment offered by Rep. Dirk- 
of Illinois, which would permit 
ried soldiers to receive additional 
‘wwances, to be set by the Presi- 


"ere are the 33 Representatives 
« voted against passage of the bill: 
emocrats—Evansx, New York 
. ‘ay, New York; Sweeney, Ohio; 
rowicz, Michigan; Secrest, Ohio; 
‘erican Labor — Marcantonio, 
York. 
‘publicans—Allen, Illinois; Bol- 
Wisconsin; Burdick, North Da- 
Chiperfield, Illinois; Halleck, 
na; Hoffman, Michigan; Johns, 
onsin; Johnson, Illinois; John- 
Indiana; Jones, Ohio; Jonk- 
, Michigan; Lambertson, Kan- 
‘ Mason, Illinois; Murray, Wis- 
sin; Rees, Kansas; Rich, Penn- 
-unia; Robsion, Kentucky; Scha- 
‘, Wisconsin; Shafer, Michigan; 
th, Ohio; Springer, Indiana; 
ail, Wisconsin; Thorkelson, Mon- 
na; Tinkham, Massachusetts; 
eat, Illinois; Winter, Kansas; 
vudruff, Michigan. 


3 To 70-Ton Tanks 
irdered For 


my 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — From 
} to 506 powerful “land battle- 
‘ps’’—heavily armed, high speed 
ks weighing 60 to 70 tons—have 
m added to the Army’s building 
grem. This was revealed by the 
sident’s advisory defense commis- 
1 with the award of a $5,689,725 
‘rect to the Baldwin Locomotive 
: Philadelphia, for “heavy 





«8, 
‘many, which successfully used 
ir tanks in its blitzkrieg against 
e, probably had a hundred of 
nonsters, according to estimates 

‘oll-informed sources. 
1e War Department remained sil- 
mn the building of the “land bat- 
*ps.”” But reliable sources des- 
‘the tanks as 60 to 70-ton jug- 
uts, equipped with heavy guns 
itest automatic weapons, and 
‘e of traveling up to 50 miles 

x 





ie Committee Approves 
vn Embargoed Tools 


¥ ‘SHINGTON — Legislation au- 
‘i ng the President to requisition 
argoed machine tools was ap- 
éd by the House Military Affairs 
mittee upon the recommendation 
‘ol. Harry K. Rutherford, the 
Department’s planning officer 
-cause of the recently imposed 
‘dential restriction on exports, 
*1 Rutherford said, many such 
vorepared for shipment abroad 
“bogged down” either at sea- 
or in the hands of manufac- 


are very much in need of 
he testified, “but there is no 
» get hold of them except by 
sion of this sort.’’ 

approved legislation authoriz- 





General Marshall Visits 4th Army 


GENERAL GEORGE C. MARSHALL 


LITTLE FALLS, Minn.—Surprise 
visitor to the Fourth Army’s field 
of maneuvers was General George C. 
Marshall, who landed at Camp Ripley 
airdrome and began a speedy inspec- 
tion of the headquarters of 45,000 
men training in this area. He flew 
from Washington in an Army trans- 
port plane. 

Major Gen. Ellard A. Walsh, com- 
manding the 34th Division, learned 
of the general’s visit only upon his 
arrival and hurriedly arranged to 
escort him through the area. 

General Marshall spent consider- 
able time in the Seventh Corps head- 


quarters where the aircraft warning 
service has been undergoing tests for 
two weeks. Major Gen. P. P. Bishop, 
eommanding the Seventh Corps, ex 
plained in detail what was taking 
place. 


The Army chief of staff studied 
maps being used in the warning serv- 
ice. Returning to Camp Ripley, he 
inspected a line-up of Company C 
of the 135th Infantry, Indianapolis. 


The general left later in the day 
tor Tacoma, Wash., where the re- 
mainder of the Fourth Army is con- 
ducting maneuvers. 








Senate Votes Pay Raise 


For Army and Marines 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Sen- 
ate voted Thursday to raise the base 
pay of the Army and Marine Corps 
from $21 to $30 in a concerted move 
by opponents and supporters of the 
draft bill to help voluntary recruit- 
ing. 

Raises of $6 to $12 a month were 
provided for privates, corporals and 
sergeants. The higher non-commis- 
sioned grades remain the same. 

The amendment to the Burke- 
Wadsworth bill, offered by Senator 
Josh Lee of Oklahoma, was passed 
without a record vote. The revised 
bill now provides for voluntary one- 
year enlistment for those between 
the ages of 18 and 35. This will sup- 
plement the provisions for drafting 
as many as needed for defense be- 
tween the ages of 21 and 31. Sup- 
porters of the measure felt that the 
concession would aid in eventual 
passage of the entire bill. 

Officials estimated that if the bill 
were passed by both the Senate and 
House, the pay-increase provision 
would cost $69,658,000 for the rest 

(Continued on Page 12) 





Military Mission to Ecuador 


WASHNGTON — The War De- 
partment plans to send a military 
mission to Ecuador, but maintains 


President ‘‘to requisition and | strict silence on its duties. Two Army 
ver’ at his own price any mili-| Air Corps officers, Major Walter K. 


squipment, munitions, machin- 


ools, materials or supplies the | shaw 


tation of which was prohibited 
2 Neutrality Act. 


Burgess and Lieut. Harry N. Ren- 
will report to the American 
legation at Quito after a short stay 
here, 





“Specialist” Group of D. C. 


Guards Train at Aberdeen 


WASHINGTON — A “Specialist’’ 
group of the District National Guard 
is being given intensive training with 
modern automatic weapons and me- 
chanized equipment, while the re- 
mainder of the District’s troops par- 


ticipate in maneuvers in New York 
state. 


The specialists, in training at the 
Army Ordnance School in Aberdeen, 
Md., are receiving instruction in the 
testing, maintenance and inspection 
of the new Garand rifle, artillery 
breech mechanisms, fire-control in- 
struments, tanks and scout cars. 








300,000 Troops 


Battle On Five 


Fronts As Army Carries On 


Momentous Peacetime “War” 


Hardened by eight days or more of preliminary maneuvers, 
300,000 soldiers concentrated in five sections of the U. S. have 
begun intensive training for war. With all four armies in the 
field, it is the largest undertaking of its kind ever attempted 


by the Army. 


Most of the home stations of the Regular Army units and 
National Guard armories are deserted, for 85 percent of the 
mobile troops in the continental United States are in the field. 
About 91,000 men of the First Army are concentrated in upper 
New York State; 70,000 of the Third Army in the Sabine river 
area of Louisiana and Texas; 65,000 of the Second Army in 
Wisconsin; 45,000 of the Fourth Army in Minnesota, and 





Ist Army Ready 
For Roosevelt 
Visit Saturday 


OGDENSBURG, N. Y.—Notice of 
official confiimation of the Presi- 
dent’s expected visit Saturday has 
speeded up preparations now being 
made to receive him in the northern 
New York maneuvers area: 


According to present plans, sub- 
ject to change, the Presidential spe- 
cial train will make its first stop in 
the maneuver area at Norwood. It 
will then continue to Ogdensburg, of- 
ficial saluting point of the First 
Army maneuvers. Here Battery B of 
the 11th Coast Artillery will fire 
the 21-gun Presidential salute and 
the first executive will stop long 
enough for a short talk to the public 
and the correspondents assigned to 
the maneuvers. 


An automobile tour through the 
southwestern part of the area will 
follow, with a lunch stop at the head- 
quarters of the 27th Division, New 
York National Guard. This division 
is understood to have been selected 
because Mr. Roosevelt formerly 
headed it as commander in chief 
when he was governor of the state. 

Indications are that after lunch 
the President will inspect at least a 
part of the First Army near DeKalb 
Junction. This is headquarters for the 
27th Division. The exact spot has not 
been designated, although several 
tracts nearby are large enough for 
the ceremony. 


Gets Hero Medal For 
Saving Fellow Officer 


WASHINGTON — For bravery in 
rescuing a fellow _officer from a 
blazing plane last year, Capt. George 
F. McGuire, Air Corps, was award- 
ed the Soldier’s Medal, the War De- 
partment announced. 

Capt. McGuire, a first lieutenant 
when the accident occurred, was 
piloting an experimental plane carry- 
ing two other officers. The ship crash- 
ed, was demolished and caught fire. 
An uninjured passenger pulled him 
from the wreckage. 

Learning that one of the officers 
was trapped in the burning ship, 
Capt. McGuire, dazed and badly cut, 
rushed to the plane and freed the 
victim just before the gasoline tank 
exploded. 

The accident occured at Wright 
Field, Dayton, Ohio, April 11, 1939. 
Capt. McGuire is now stationed at 
Bolling Field. 








Pan American Airways Is Helping U. S. 
Train Youths For Long-range Flying 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Pan 
American Airways is cooperating 
closely with the War Department in 
training 850 civilians in long-range 
flight navigation. The students are 
from 20 to 27, and the program will 
be carried out over the next 14 
months. 

The first class made up of 50 
cadets is already in training at Mia- 
mi, Fla., where headquarters have 
been established. They will be gra- 
duated Nov. 2 when a second class 
of 50 men will be enrolled. A third 
group will be enrolled six weeks 
later for a training period of 12 
weeks, and thereafter new classes 
will be started every six weeks with 





100 students in each class. 


Upon completion of these courses 
trainees will be available for assign- 
ment to combat squadrons as mem- 
bers of crews of flying fortresses and 
other types of long and medium 
range bombers. The cadets will be 
housed in quarters made available by 
the University of Miami. Classrooms 
are also provided by the university. 


Instructors and all necessary flight- 
traniing facilities will be furnished 
by the Pan American Airways on a 
non-profit contract basis. Its most 
experienced personnel will be taken 
from their regular posts to act as 
instructors. 





-another 42,000 of the same Army in Washington State. 


These maneuvers have come at the 
end of a year of the Army’s most 
comprehensive and intensive training. 
lt was stated that more than one-half 
million officers and men of the Reg: 
ular Army the National Guard and 
the Organized Reserves, the enrollees 
in the C. M. T.°C., R. O. T. C. and 
Business Men’s Training Camps have 
veceived intensive military training 
of from two weeks to one year during 
the period intervening since the War 
Department launched its augmented 
training program on July 1, 1939. In 
addition to the above, nearly 200,000 
young men received military training 
as R. O. T. C. students at varioug 
schools during the past year. 


Included in the organizations re- 
ceiving intensified training were, in 
addition to the members of the Reg- 
ular Army who habitually undergo 
year-round training, about one-quar- 
ter million members of the National 
Guard and the -Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. Of the latter, about 4,500 
have been on extended active duty 
and were thus enabled to receive the 
same training as were the Regular 
Army officers during the periods of 
active duty. 


The men on duty in our overseas 
possessions (Panama, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rice, the Phillipine Islands and 
Alaska) have also been given more 
field training that was heretofore 
possible. 


Included also in this program were 
approximately 1,600 cadet pilots and 
over 9,000 Air Corps mechanics 
trained during the period «s a result 
of the Air Corps expansion program. 
At the present time 2,000 pilots and 
4,800 mechanics are undergoing train- 
ing in the various civilian and mili- 
tary schools, and about 75,000 en- 
rollees of the C.M.T.C. Camps, R. O 
T. C. and other civilians have com- 
pleted a rigid training program un- 
der the guidance of some 650,000 
members of the Regular Army. 





Fancy Hash Takes Place 
Of Famous Corned Willy 


OGDENSBURG, N. Y. — The 
Army’s famous “corned Willy” has 
been blitzkrieged out of existence. 
Science has concocted something new 
for Private Jones to appease his 
gnawing stomach. This ration is be- 
ing dished out to troops of the First 
Army who are in advanced position 
in the field and can’t be reached by 
rolling kitchens. 


The ration is prepared in six cans. 
It is considered sufficient to sustain 
one man for three meals. Contents 
of the cans is pre-cooked and con- 
sists of meat and vegetable com- 
ponents for each meal, beans, crack- 
ers, sugar and soluble coffee. 


A large part of the First Army is 
going to eat the new food, like it or 
not. A total of 14,068 of the rations 
has been issued, 8000 more are 
available. 





New G-4 Appointed 


WASHINGTON — Colonel Eugene 
Reybold, C-E, has been assigned to 
duty on the War Department Gen- 
eral Staff as assistant Chief of Staff, 
G-4. He succeeds Brig. Gen. Richard 
C. Moore, who was recently desig- 
nated a Deputy Chief of Staff. 
Colonel Reybold was last stationed 
in Little Rock, Ark., as engineer for 
the Southwestern Division of U. S. 
Engineers. 
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Texas Guardsmen Mobilize for Three 


Weeks Intensive Field Training in La. 


SAN ANTONIO, Tex. — Texas National Guardsmen are in 
for three weeks of intensive field training at Cravens, La., where 
advance detachments have already arrived. The three weeks 
training instead of the usual two were ordered by the War De- 
partment due to the need for well trained men necessary under 
the national defense program. The guardsmen will take part in 
the Third Army maneuvers scheduled for this month. 





Experts Say Nazis 
Use New Technique, 


Same Old Tactics 


_ WASHINGTON, D. C.—The U. S. 
is keeping its head in the face of 
Germany’s dramatic blitzkrieg war- 
fare and its result. American military 
plans will continue to be based on 
“tried and true” tactics, high Army 
sources say. 

Military strategists have almost 
completed an analysis of the Battle 
of France. They conclude that the 
Germans showed new technique in 
warfare, but developed nothing sen- 
sational in the way of tactics. Army 
officials are said to have discovered 
nothing in the German method that 
would have demoralized a properly 
equipped and expanded American 
force. They said the German attack 
had been over-dramatized. The Army 
air corps, they pointed out, has been 
trained in concentrated attack for a 
number. of years. What is needed 
are more planes and replacements to 
a. with a great armada. 

The same is true of tanks, military 
specialists observed. Germany threw 
vast numbers of tanks at the French 
and Belgians, but it was the tradi- 
tional “break through”, supported by 
infantry and supply lines, that broke 
the French. 

Each German attacking force was 
a complete unit in itself. American 
armies always have been. The two 
‘traditional attack tactics, developed 
by Napoleon, are the flank move- 
ment and the “break-through”. The 
Allies were protected by the Maginot 
line, the sea and geographical ele- 
ments. Hitler had to use the break- 
through. 

The foot soldier is still king. 
French forces, highly departmentaliz- 
ed, were not flexible enough to swing 
antitank units into position against 
local tank assaults, Demoralization 
followed. German foot infantry, by 
far the largest part of the Army, was 
trained to follow the tanks. The 
famous Belgian fort of Eben-Emael 
was taken by infantry. They follow- 
ed the timeworn pattern of mass 
charge and establishment of German 
artillery below the guns of the fort. 





Stimson Saluted 


NEW YORK, N. Y. — Secretary 
of War Stimson is entitled to a 19- 
gun salute when he visits an Army 
post. He received it for the first time 
when he went to Mitchell Field to 
peed an Army plane for Washing- 

n. 





Draftees Keep Vote 
WASHINGTON, D. C. — Men cal- 


The men were transported to the 
training field by truck and train. The 
truck column included members of 
Headquarters Co., Tist Infantry 
Brigade; Service Co., 141st Infantry, 
and Headquarters Battery, 61st Field 
Artillery Brigade. Units that traveled 
by train were Headquarters, 36th 
Division; Headquarters, Special 
Troops, Headquarters Co., 36th Div- 
ision, and a detachment of Medical 
Department troops of Special troops 
unit. 

Besides the guardsmen, 13 reserve 
officers were order to duty with the 
guard units. From San Antonio a 
total of 75 officers and 1025 enlist- 
ed men are taking part in the train- 
ing program. 


Start Fighting 
In Minnesota 


LITTLE FALLS, Minn. — Forty- 
five thousand troops swung into ac- 
tion near here in a mimic war of| 
“Red” army against ‘Blue’. Moving 
eastward the Red army, composed of 
the Regular Army’s Sixth division 
and the 34th division of the Nation- 
al Guard, expected to meet the Blue 
army near Onamia. 

Attached to the Red army are 15 
planes of the 154th Observation 
squadron, Arkansas National Guani, 
and the 109th Minnesota Observatien 
squadron, only two such units in the 
area. Every type of mechanized 
troop will be used. 

The 34th division, commanded by | 
Major Gen. E. A. Walsh, expects to 
run into trouble when it meets the 
35th Division somewhere between 
Onamia and Mille Lacs. The Blue 
troops are commanded by Major 
Gen. R. E. Truman. The Blue army 
will try to halt the advance and slow- 








Guardsmen of the 36th Division 
will train as separate unit until the 
latter part of the three-week pro- 
gram under command of Maj. Gen.- 





Claude V. Birkhead. Then they will| ,j der Brig. Gen. C. A. 
fall under control of Maj. Gen. Wal- | eB one Sw - 


ly drive the Red army back until it) 
has retreated behind the airport at 
Ripley. 

In the meantime, the Sixth divi- 
Trott 
leave its headquarters near 
Lincoln and start marching to the 
34th’s assistance. The Sixth will join 
its retreating National Guard troops 
at Ripley, stage a blitzkreig counter- 
attack and beat back the Blue army. 

The whole affair is expected to 
end in a draw. Officers will check 


| will 
ter Krueger, commander of the Eighth | 
Army Corps of the Regular Army. 
Under his command they will par- 
ticipate in a huge mock battle against 
army and guard units in East Texas 
and Western Louisiana.. 

Approximately 70,000 troops will 
be pitched into the field exercises 
that will end August 23. 


reactions of their units under war- |, 


like conditions. 





District of Columbia 
To Take Part In N. 


ing the 121st Engineers and the 
an 18-hour overnight ride. The 


Division, 

The first District group to arrive 
was the 29th Division special troops. 
They were met by their commander, 
Maj. William T. Roy, who had pre- 
ceeded them here to help establish 
division headquarters. 

The second District unit, the 121st 
Engineers, pulled in shortly after the 
first. It was led by its commander, 





| Col. John W. Oehmann. When the 
troops left the train, they fell in 
marching formation on the highway 
jalong side the tracks and marched 
to their camping arca nearby. 


A third Guard group from Wash- 


RENSSELAER FALLS, N. Y. — Two special trains carry- 
the District National Guard, arrived here for maneuvers after 


pate in the Army’s greatest peacetime war games with the 29th 


Guardsmen Ready 
Y. War Maneuvers 


29th Division special troops, of 


two District units will partici- 





Truck Shortage Delays 
Troops Four Hours 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — Nine 
hundred members of the 260th Coast 
Artillery, District National Guard, 
headed for maneuvers in Northern 








|New York, were delayed four hours 


| when at the last moment lack of | w 


transportation facilities became ap- 
| parent. 
| The unit was scheduled to leave 


45,000 Troops 10 Main Units ‘Fighting’ in New York 
State Maneuvers Under General Drurr 
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This map reproduced from the New York Times shows the ar 
upstate New York where the First Army under command of Lieut. 
Hugh A. Drum is holding its maneuvers. 


NEW YORK, N. ¥ A list of the 
principal units (divisional and bri- 
gade) and commands participating in 
the New York State Army manoeuv- 
ers, with the States from which these 
untis are drawn and their command- 
ing officers, reprinted from the New 
York Times, follows. The manoeu- 
vre base camps for these units and 
the sites of the principal headquart- 
ers, together with each unit’s man- 
oeuvre area, is given on the accom- 
panying map. 

Commanding General First Army 
and Director of the manoeuvre — 
Lieut. Gen. Hugh A. Drum. Deputy 
Director—Brig. Gen. Irving J. Phil- 
lipson. 

First Corps—Major-Gen. James A 

oodruff, commanding 

Second Corps—Major-Gen. Walter 
hort, commanding. 


Cc. 
Third Corps — Major-Gen. James 


|ington, the 1st Battalion of the 104th Washington shortly after eight a.m.,|K. Parsons, commanding. 


| Quartermaster Regiment, came in by 
truck convoy. The largest District 
jregiment, the 260th Coast Artillery 
under command of Col. Walter W. 
Burns, will not arrive here until next 
week. The 260th will engage in 
|several days of anti-aircraft firing 
| practice at Fort Ontario, Oswego, N. 


led into active service with the Na-| Y. 


tional Guard or by conscription will 


nog lose their votes in November, it|neuvers for three 
was learned at the War Department. 


| The guardsmen will train in ma- 
weeks. The su- 
is Lieut. Gen. 


preme commander 


|but didn’t get started until 12:30 
|p.m. The 88 trucks assigned to take 
'the men to camp were augmented 
| by 10 private automobiles. The 104th 
|Quartermaster Regiment also had 
some truck difficulty, but was able 
to leave only half an hour late. 
Capt. Walter W. Burns, command- 
er of the 260th Coast Artillery, se- 
cured eight extra trucks from Guard 
headquarters after the shortage was 
discovered. Even these, however, 


The right to vote is a state right|Hugh A. Drum, chief of the Second | proved insufficient and the 10 auto- 


and the rules of the various states|Corps Area, 


will affect men in service. 





and First Army Com- 
mander. 


|mobiles were volunteered to trans- 
port about 80 men. 





emerges 





MORE ARMY WINGS—High over Randolph Field, Tez., 
soars a basic training plane manned by an Army flying cadet 


and instructor. In addition to 


the training center at Randolph, 


two other training schools will soon be established, one in Cali- 


fornia, the other at Birmingham, Ala. 


plans to produce annually 7000 


The Army Air Corps 
of the world’s best-trained pilots. 
—Photo by Acme. 


. Regular Army 

First Division, with home stations 
principally in New York State, but 
with units also from Vermont and 
Massachusetts, Delaware and New 
Jersey, Brig. Gen., Karl Truesdell 
commanding. 

Sixteen Infantry Brigade (Pro- 
visional) District of Columbia—Brig. 
Gen. Bruce Magruder, commanding. 

Air Defense Command, New York 
—Brig. Gen. James E. Chaney, com- 
manding. 

National Guard 


Twenty-second Cavalry Division, 























SPICE OF THE PROGRAM—Here are “control officers” in 





action. They're the men responsible for injecting the element 
of realism in the otherwise colorless sham battles of maneuvers. 
In the control room of the Louwisiana-Texas area are, left to 


right: Major Gen. Herbert J. Brees, chief control officer; Lieut. 
Gen.. Stanley D. Embick, commanding 3rd Army; Col. Edmund 
L. Gruber, deputy chief control officer. 


Phote by U. S. Army Signal Comps. 





Pennsylvania (less one brigade 
Major Gen. Edward J. Stackpol: 
commanding; Fifty-second Ca 
Brigade — Colonel George J 
maker, acting commander. 
Twenty-sixth Division, Mass 
setts—Major Gen. Roger W. 
feldt, commanding; Fifty-first 
fantry Brigade—Brig. Gen. Wii 
I. Rose, commanding; Fifty - se 
Infantry Brigade—Brgi. Gen. F 
cis V. Logan, commanding; F 
first Field Artillery Brigade — | 
Gen. Wm. F. Howe, commanding 
Twenty - seventh Division, 





York — Major Gen. William N. : 
lkell, commanding; Fifty-third 
fantry Brigade—Brig. Gen. Bern 
W. Kearney, commanding; Fi 
fourth Infantry Brigade—Brig. G 
|Ralph K. Robertson, command? 
Fifty-second Field Artillery Brig: 
—Brig. Gen. Charles G. Blakes! 
commanding. 

Twenty-eighth Division, P 
vania—Major Gen. Edward Mar' 
commanding; Fifty-fifth Infan 
Brigade—Brig. Gen. John Aik 
commanding; Fifty-sixth Infai 
Brigade—Brig. Gen. Charles 
Smathers, commanding; Fifty-ti 
Field Artillery Brigade—Brig. ¢ 
Wm. R. Dunlap, commanding. 

Twenty-ninth Division, Maryl: 
Pennsylvania, Virginia and Dis 
of Columbai—Major Gen. Milton 
|Reckford, commanding; Fifty-eis 
Infantry Brigade—Brig. Gen. C 
W. Woodcock, commanding; Ni» 
first Infantry Brigade—Brig. Ge 
| Gardner Waller, commanding; F 
fourht Field Artillery Brig. 
|Wm. H. Sands, commanding. 

Forty-third Division, Maine, 
necticut, Rhode Island and Ve 
—Major Gen. Morris B. Payne, 
manding; Eighty-fifth Infantry 
gade—Colonel Joseph Nolan, 4 
Commander; Eighty-sixth In 
Brigade — Brig. Gen. Leonar 
Wing, commanding; Sixty -« 
Field Artillery Brigade—Brig. 
Harold R. Baker, commanding. 

Forty-fourth Division — Nev 
sey and New York, Major Gen 
ford R. Powell, commanding; 
seventh Infantry Brigade, Brig 
Edward J. Maloney, comm: 
Eighty-seventh Infantry 
Brig. Gen. Walter A. De 
commanding; Sixty-ninth Fi 
lery Brigade, Brig. Gen. E 
Rose, commanding. 

In addition to the abo 
smaller units — both Regi 
National Guardsmen — dra 
throughout the Northeaster 
will participate in the m 
as corps and Army troop: 
and medical detachments, 
masters, anti-aircraft, etc. 
officers will augment both 
and National Guard units. 

President Roosevelt is exp 
attend the maneuvers Satur 
Sunday, with a party that 
clude Secretary of War Stir 
high army officers. He will 
to Hyde Park for several « 
fore returning to Washingtc 








Bound by DOBBS BROS. LIBRARY BINDING CO., INC., St. Augustine, Florida 
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74th Sloggers Get 
Jn Trim for Battle 
pf Ogdensburg 


OGDENSBURG, N. Y. — Good 
ews. and bad was received by the 
74th Infantry of Buffalo on its first 
ull day at maneuvers, but news of 
ll kinds is forgotten now as the re- 
riment settles down to the job of 
fretting toughened up. 

The bad news came with an- 
ouncement that one of the soldiers 
ad been stricken with appendicitis 
nd had to be operated on. He was 
tushed to Sacketts Harbor to be op- 
rated on and was later reported to 
e in good condition. Another soldier 
iscovered an infected tooth but his 
fase was settled right in camp. 

Offsetting this was word received 
iy Col. Joseph W. Becker, command- 
ng officer, that the regiment would 
io home with 54 new trucks added 
p the 46 brought to camp. 

In the hardening process now go- 
hg on, officers have taken a tip from 
he effects of hurried preparation 
or maneuvers last year. They’re let- 
ng the men take it easy this time. 
he city soldiers will lose their soft- 
ess this year by maneuvering 

ainst “enemy” squads within each 
mpany for a week. After that 
hey’ll be ready for sterner stuff. 

Pick and shovel work is the order 
f the day in the Buffalo camp. For 
e water heater and incinerator, a 
irge hole was dug in the ground and 
ined with stones. Getting stones was 
t first difficult because the only 
mes in the vicinity were covered 
tith poison ivy. Four privates, all 


ae to the weed, provided the 
lution. 








New Powder Plant To Be 
built Along Ohio River 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — The War 
lepartment reported that it had ne- 
btiated a contract for the construc- 
on of a $30,000,000 smokeless 
pwder plant near Louisville, Ky. It 
fll be operated by the Du Pont 
fowder Company and the govern- 
jent will provide the facilities. 

The plant is the first of four which 
ill be built with emergency defense 
ands. It will be located on the In- 
lana side of the Ohio River. It’s 
hily output will total 200,000 
bunds. 

It will cost about $15,000,000 to 
hild the plant and an equal amount 
ill be spent for machinery. The 
lant is expected to be ready for 
peration in about eight months. It 
ill treble the country’s existing 
bwder production capacity. 





luropean War Ups Cost Of 


living In United States 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — Since 
le outbreak of war in Europe last 
eptember cost of living in the Unit- 
i States has shown a slight increase, 
tcording to statistics released by the 
ar Department. 

The percentage of the cost of liv- 

—based on 1935-39 costs—was 
0.6 in September compared to 
00.5 June 15 last. Food in June was 
ightly cheaper but rent and cloth- 
ig prices increased. Heat and light 
howed no change. 

Compared to the previous March, 
wever, living costs in 33 large 
ties increased 0.7 percent in June. 
od increased 2.8 per cent and rent 
1 per cent. 





arine Heroes Honored 


WASHINGTON — Two new Navy 
nsports have been renamed in 
nor of Marine Corps heroes. The 
nta Barbara will be known as the 
eCawley for Col. Charles G. Mc- 
wley, seventh commandant of the 
. S. M. C., 1876-1891. Santa Maria 
&@s been renamed Barnett in honor 
Maj. Gen. George Barnett, 
seventh commandant, 1914- 1920. 


SETTLING ACCOUNTS—Soldiers collect their money at the 
pay table during 3rd Army field maneuvers. They’re members 


of the 8th Cavalry. 


Photo by U. S. Army Signal Corps. 
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THE LATEST—With the newest type of gas mask and arm- 
ed with the Garand rifle, this squad of 18th Infantry men seem 
ready for anything. They tried out the new weapons this spring 
at 3rd Army maneuvers in the South. 
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Troops Test Truck 
Of Radical Design 


On Maneuvers 


LITTLE FALLS, Minn. — A new 
truck that can tow a four-ton gun 
40 miles an hour and smash through 
a forest is being tested here by Na- 
tional Guard troops. 


The Army calls the machine an 
artillery prime mover, but the lay- 
man might call it a truck tractor. It 
is a powerful motor vehicle which 
can tow an 8500-pound 155 mm. 
howitzer at 40 to 50 miles on roads, 
pull the gun up a 40-degree slope, 
span trenches or ditches and crash 
through groves of trees three inches 
in diameter. 


The prime mover has many of 
the characteristics of a tank, and it 
seems the answer to the artilleryman’s 
prayer. The Army has long been 
looking for an efficient vehicle to 
haul its medium artillery and AA 
guns. This machine seems to pro- 
vide the answer. 

There are only four of them in 
this area, all with the 185th Field 
Artillery, Iowa. Others are said to 
be at the Ordnance Proving Grounds 
at Aberdeen, Md. Some may be at 
the field artillery testing ground, 
Fort Bragg, N. C 

The vehicle is powered with a 90 
h.p., six-cylinder engine and has a 
four-wheel drive. The rear wheels 
are five feet in diameter with great 
rubber tractor-tread tires. Engine 
has five speeds forward and one in 
reverse. 

One disadvantage of the prime 
mover seems to be its weight. It 
weighs nearly seven tons, almost as 
much or even more than some trucks 
used for this purpose in the past. 
But on roads it has about as much 
speed as the trucks, makes an easy, 
steady 40 m.p.h. and has amazing 
cross-country ability. 





Col. Mundy Promoted 


DEKALB JUNCTION, N. Y. — 
Col. J. A. S. Mundy, chief of staff 
of the 27th Division, New York Na- 
tional Guard, was promoted to com- 
mand of the Tlist Field Artillery 
Brigade with the rank of Brigade 
general. Lt. Col. Hampton Anderson, 
plans and training officer, was pro- 
moted to a full coloneley to succeed 
Colonel Mundy as chief of staff. 











Command Car Equipped 
With Two-Way Radio 


OGDENSBURG, N. Y. — The 
automobile which Lieut. Gen. Hugh 
A. Drum is using during maneuvers 
here is equipped like Mayor La 
Guardia’s “command car” with a 
two-way ultra-high-frequency radio 
telephone equipment: This set-up en- 
ables Gen. Drum to talk from his 
moving car to any command post in 
the 1300 square mile maneuver area, 
by radio and then by _ telephone 
land line to Army posts in New York 
or Washington. 














Fire Practice Round 


KEYSTONE HEIGHTS, Fla. — 
The 116th Field Artillery unlimbered 
its 75’s at Camp Blanding for prac- 
tice firing before going to Louisiana 
for Third Army maneuvers. Bland- 
ing is Florida’s new N. G. military 
reservation. 

Between 800 and 900 troops from 
Tampa, St. Petersburg, Lakeland, 
Plant City, Winter Haven and Ar- 
cadia have pitched their tents here 
for a four-day stay. Brig. Gen. Sumt- 
er L. Lowry Jr., commanding officer 
of the 56th Field Artillery Brigade, 
will observe the firing of the Guard. 





what may. 


Such responsibility is for a man 
with a brain for organization and 
getting things done. Such a man is 
Gen. Marshall. He has to build an 
immense army to answer a_ hurry 
call, but he himself is never hurried 
in doing it. Working steadily, calmly 
and with precision, he is streamlin- 
ed and speed;. 

There is no confusion in the work 
directed by Gen. Marshall. His com- 
mands and decisions clarify the ac- 
tion and execution of things to be 
done. He values time and never loses 
a minute of it. 

Writing in the New York Times, 
Col. Frederick Palmer said: “‘A chat 
I had with Gen. Marshall this week 
was like a carry-over from the day 
when I lunched with him in his little 
billet at Gondrecourt in France when 
he was with the Pioneer Division of 
the A. E. F., then in training.” 
“One of his remarks I recall, as 








Roosevelt Moves for Home Guard 


Composed of World 


HYDE PARK, N. Y. — Four mil- 
lion World War veterans will be 
mobilized into home guard units in 
ease of emergency, according to a 
plan President Roosevelt outlined at 
a press conference in his home here. 

If and when National Guard units 
are called into active service, the 
President contemplates re placing 
them with home-defense regiments 
made up of ex-service men. These 
veterans, he indicated, would be 
mobilized on a voluntary basis with 
the cooperation of the organizations 
to which most of them belong. 

The statement pointed up the 
broad outline of a pattern in which 
the younger and most able-bodied 
American men would be subject to 
selective service training. World War 
veterans would take their place in 
the plan as a secondary line of de- 











form Inventors Council | 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — Dr. 


harles F. Kettering, president of 
eneral Motors Research Corpora- 
On, has been named head of a 
Pw inventors council to be set up 
nder the defense program. 


The council, according to Secre- 
ry of Commerce Harry Hopkins, 
ill encourage invention by civilians 
hd appraise their products from the 
pfense viewpoint. It will cooperate 
th the scientists on the defense 


BREAD ON THE LINE—A field unit of the Cooks and Bak- 


War Veterans 





fense. Their ranks would not need 
be touched by the selective service 
under any conceivable circumstances. 

The President’s idea sprang, he 
said, from consideration of plans now 
going forward in Washington. 
spoke particularly with regard to the 
plight of states if and when the 
National Guard was mustered into 
Federal Service. 


The American Legion and _ the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars have ap- 
proved the idea of home guard units 
composed of war veterans and have 
taken the lead in the various states. 
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Town's Youth In Army 


MORLEY, Tenn. — Nothing can 
be said against the patriotism of this 
East Tennessee village. Every able- 
bodied, eligible youth has left home 
to join the army. Roy Branan, 22, 
175 pounds, 6 feet, 2 inches tall, 
was the last eligible mat&to volunteer 
for military service. All told, Morley 
has given the army 24 soldiers. 


First Fire In 2 Years 


FORT ONTARIO, N. Y.—Anti-air- 
craftsmen of the 260th Coast Artil- 
lery of Washington, D. C. had their 
first chance in two years to fire their 
weapons. High on a bluff overlook- 
ing Lake Ontario, their guns point 
toward Canada as they let go at 
towed targets. 














Foreigners See “War” 


WASHINGTON, D. 
jattaches and observers 
Spanish - American republics 
been invited to attend the 
|maneuvers in the Plattsburg 
area from August 12 to 25. 
|foreign attaches are not to be in- 


from 





C. — Military | 
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Hails Chief of Staff as Army Molder, 
Building Army to Meet Any Blitzkrieg 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — To build an army that will stand 
and repel the force of any blitzkrieg is the responsibility of 
Gen. George C. Marshall, Chief of Staff of the U. S. Army. It 
is his job to take all the men and material at his disposal and 
mold them into a formidable mechanical machine ready for come 





though in self-reminder of an im- 
perishable truth, was: ‘The principals 
of war are unchanging.” 

“T was sure that this Captain Mar- 
shall would be more than a captain 
at the end of the war.” 


In France Gen. Pershing had his 
eye on Capt. Marshall. Troops from 
America were piling into Europe and 
when at last a big American army 
arrived it was Brigadier General 
Marshall who was chief of operations: 
in the Battle of the Meuse-Argonne. 

Gen Marshall is first and last a 
soldier. Col. Palmer writes further:. 
“After the world war I repeated to 
Marshall the remark made _ by the 
president of a rapidly expanding 
corporation: 

“ “A man with an organization brain 
like his would be worth twenty thou- 
sands dollars a year. I’d like to see 
him and make him an offer.’ 

‘‘Marshall replied: 

‘““T am a soldier. My country train- 


led me as a soldier. There is not much 


advancement ahead. I’ll stick to the 
service.’ ” 

Gen. Marshall’s career has been a 
military one from the very beginning. 
Before the world war he was a stu- 
dent at the Virginia Military Insti- 
tute. After seeing service in the 
Philippines he studied at the Army 
Staff College and later became in- 
structor there. 

’ After the world war he served in 
China, as instructor in the war col- 
lege, assistant commander of the in- 
fantry school, commander of an in- 
fantry regiment and a brigade, chief 
of war plans division, deputy chief 
of staff, and now chief of staff. 

In his New York Times story Col. 
Palmer wrote: 

“In these days of the power of the 
plane and tank, did he (Gen. Mar- 
shall) still hold that the principals 
of war were unchanging? 

“‘They are,’ he said. 

“No American has had such avail- 
able sources of information in our 
intelligence service as he about the 
lessons to be learned from the Ger- 
man land blitzkrieg. 

“ ‘German success,’ said the gen- 
eral, ‘was in the coordination of alf 
branches, thorough training, skill and 
in the remarkable way the staff was 
able to keep in touch with all the new 
and old arms of battle to insure 
teamwork.’ 

“This is the lesson, no new one, 
which he would apply in making an 
efficient army in which all the arms 
are in the right proportion for our 
needs, which can move as an army, 
ready with what he has available.”’ 





Pilot Quota Up 


NEW YORK, N. Y. — The Army 
wants to train three times as many 
flyers as it has in the past. Quotas 
will be upped all over the country. 
It is planned after November 1 to 
train 1292 Air Corps Reserve flyers 
every five weeks. 

With many more sought, cadet ap- 
plications have shown considerable 
gains since the quota in the Second 
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|vited, it was stated authoritatively. | 
|In the past it has been customary to| 
|invite representatives from all na- 
| tions. 


ers School rolls out the loaves for an army of men at 3rd Army 


corps area was raised July 1. Nine 
maneuvers in Georgia. 


young men fail for every cadet ac- 
cepted under the rigid requirements, 
| which have not been relaxed. 


search committee, headed by Dr. 
Annevar Bush, president of the 
brnegie Institution of Washington. 





Photo by U. S. Army Signal Corps. 
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Those who oppose conscription | 
take the position that it isn’t neces- | 
sary now, that the Army and 


Poll Approves “‘Aid 
Short of War;” 4 


to | in Favor 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s action in making 
300 planes available to the Allies 
was strongly approved by the people, 
according to a recent Gallup poll. 

The survey helps to reveal what 
Americans mean by “aid short of 
war’’. Four out of five persons said 
they approved releasing the planes. 
So strong had Allied sentiment be- 
come that citizens were not disturb- 
ed by warnings of some Congress- 
men that the President’s action was 
| ‘getting into war through the back 
| door’. 

The actual vote: 80 percent for 
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the | 
Navy can be built and maintained at | 
adequate strength on a voluntary en- | 
listment basis. | 

The decision regarding conscrip- | 
tion is one of the decisions regard- 
ing national defense that is up to 
Congress to decide. 


Don Mace, 
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Pay of the Army 


One of the many defense bills now 
before Congress that should become 
law with as little delay as possible 
provides increases in the pay of 
Army enlisted men. This is necessary 
in order to prevent unfair discrimina- 
tion. Carl Gardner, national com- 
mander of the Regular Veterans As- 
sociation, has pointed out on innum- 
erable occasions that an Army pri- 
vate receives less pay than a CCC} 
boy; that whereas a Navy recruit! the action, 20 percent against it. A 
automatically receives a substantial| large percentage of rank and file 
pay increase after three months’! Republicans, as well as Democrats, 
service, and has opportunities for| approved the measure: 
promotion which frequently enable | 
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Introduction 


This is the first issue of Army 
Times, a newspaper for the United 
States Army. A newspaper that will 
report the news of interest to every- 
one in the Army and to the folks 
back home. A newspaper that will 
attempt to do the kind of a job for 
the Army of today that was done by 
The Stars and Stripes in France dur- 
ing the World War. 





z é : ; Approve Disapprove 
Defense Program i to amen hn pay in a four-| Democrats 85% 15% 
The defense program is hitting its |¥°@7 enlistment by 100 to 300 per) Republicans 76% 24% 


cent, an Army private receives only | Widest approval was in the South, 
$21 a month with no mandatory in-| Kast and Far West, smallest in the 


crease. He may and frequently must| Great Lakes states and the Middle 
remain in that low pay zrade for a) West. 


full enlistment. He may actually 
serve in the Army for more than 
twenty years and still receive only Phillips Warns U. S. 
Against Invasion 
By Enemy Planes 


$26.25 a month, an actual increase 
of only $5.25 for twenty years’ faith- 
ful service to the flag. 
The pay bill which eliminates these 
W ASHINGTON, D. C.—“The 
day has arrived when modern 
bombers can raid the United 
States across the Atlantic 


obvious discriminations against the 
enlisted men who serve in our land 

Ocean. The whole problem of 
anti-aircraft defense is becoming 


forces was introduced by Senator 
more acute. Every means of defense 


Sheppard early in the session and 
protection,” says Major Thomas R. 


still awaits final Congressional ac- 
Phillips, Army antiaircraft expert, 


tion. It increases the pay of the low- | 
est Army pay grade to $30 a month, | 

writing in the current issue of Army 
Ordinance. 


on a par with CCC boys, though it} 
“Aerial 


stride, President Roosevelt reports as 
he tours New England naval bases. 
He inspects two navy yards, expres- 
ses hope for full arms production 
this fall. 

“T am very well pleased with what 
I have seen today. Things are going 
along awfully well,” the President 
said. 





Army Strength 


The Army must recruit about 105,- 
000 men to reach its authorized max- 
imum enlisted strength of 375,000 
men. The actual total now is about 
270,000 men. 

This is an increase of about 95,- 
000 since June 30, 1939 when the 
total was 175,000 men, or about 
45,000 under the then authorized 
strength of 210,000. 





provides that the recruit shall receive | 
$21. a month for his first four| 
months’ service. The bill has one ob- 
jectionable feature which should be 
eliminated or modified. It states that 
$21 may also be the monthly pay of 
“enlisted men whose inefficiency or 
other unfitness has been determined 


Army Plans 


The War Department plans call warfare between Great 


for an Army of about 1,300,000 men, 
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How the Sucho-Madewerth Bill Works ; 
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This is how the Burke-Wadsworth 
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under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary of War’. It seems clear 
that an enlisted man who is so hope- 
less in military aptitude that he does 
not deserve an increase of $9 a 
month after a four-month probation- 
ary period should be discharged as 
unfit. | 

With this amendment, and with a| 

Plans also include 150,000 men to} second one to make the act apply to | 
operate and maintain the necessary | the Marine Corps, which also suffers | 
Air Corps equipment, 100,000 addi-| from a discriminatory pay scale, Mr. 
tional men for our overseas garri-|Sheppard’s bill should be passed. It 
sons, 50,000 men for fixed harbor| will eliminate discrimination and 
defenses for protection of seaports | strengthen morale.— The New York 
and naval bases, an additional 150,-| Times. 


of which 859,000 would constitute 
the ground army. This would include 
27 infantry divisions, two cavalry 
divisions, and four armored divisions, 
with the necessary supporting corps, 
Army and GHQ units, says Assistant 
Secretary of War Robert P. Patter- 
son. 








| 


| ating on a 24-hour basis, should be 


Britain and Germany proves that de- 
fense against planes is “not half 
solved”, says Major Phillips. 

“Raids can be expected to be made 
at night when protection is most 
difficult,” he states, pointing out that 
defenses against night raids are com- 
plicated by difficulty in illuminating 
fast-flying,high-altitude bombers so 
that guns on the ground can be 
trained on them. Likewise, inter- 
ceptor planes must have advance 
warning in time to take off and reach 
the raiders before they can strike. 

Aircraft warning networks, oper- 








| 


bill shaped up after approval by the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee: 

About 12,000,000 young men who 
have reached their 21st birthday and 
have not passed their 31st would be 
required to register for compulsory 
training. 

From this group, including aliens 
who want to be U. S. citizens, locai 
boards would select enough men to 
fill state quotas. Probably 400,000 
would be selected by October. 

Men who had jobs essential to the 
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scripts, nor could they hire subs 
aneuve 


tute or buy their way out. 
Federal and state employes wouwf a gol 
automatically get their jobs batt shelv 
when they have finished trainin every 
Private employers would be requil 
ed to rehire their men unless it we Sunda 
“impossible or unreasonable” to @ee of 
so. Interstate employers who refutoncentr 
to rehire workers could be PrO$urg wa 
cuted for unfair labor practig¢a. Gan 
Maximum penalty: five years imp¥eyvelt, 


No bounties would be_ paid * 








| 
| 
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000 to 200,000 men for the pe | 
and initial training of recruits; for | o d 
their supply, equipment, and medical | Essential to Defense | make possible an alarm of approach- | 
care, and for other administrative | _| ing aircraft, he explains. 
functions connected with the main-| The National Guard is part of | ——__ 
tenance of a large military force. | what the Army calls our Initial Pro- | 

—— 'tective Force. Along with the Regu-| La Guard 
j\lar Army, it is expected to defend | 


| established at least 200 miles away 
|from potential bombing targets to 





ia Calls for Vast 


Preparedness | the country, in the event of a sudden | Army to Defend Nation 
“Every energy in this country | #ttack, during that period necessary; new YORK, N. Y. — Calling for 


to train and equip a large armed | 


—— oer to the idea — |force. It is a serious reflection upon | 
ting the United States in a condition | 91. national defense policy that the 


“hundred of thousands” of soldiers 
to defend America, Mayor LaGuar- 


of thorough preparedness against the | , , es : .|dia pasted a new army recruiting 
sh sas ’ 5 | Guard is ow ready to under-| : , 
possibility of war,’’ says Gen. John | Guard = ROS RO ated | poster on the first of 11,300 Rail- 


| take this ee | way Express Agency trucks before 
the American Expeditionary Force| The National Guard has been se-| a crowd of 400 persons. In an im- 
during the World War. |verely handicapped in the past by | promtu talk at 11th Avenue and 

\lack of modern weapons and other| 42nd Street, where a fleet of 120 


oN . > , > OQ av . 

one of us can tell when we may | : | 

4 : “~ |necessary equipment. It is far from! ey aie, <b ee 4 
become involved in the struggle now | 7 eqen express trucks were lined up, the 


4 r spare 2 sr | av > 2° , ee 
raging with such tremendous fury im eine Prepared. in point, of either| Mayor encouraged young men to joi 
Europe. In my opinion, the very life | on the battlefield, if that necessity ae 
of this republic depends = the en- | should arise. Completion of its train- 
ergy and determination with which | ing appears to be one of the most 
sur people undertake the task of | urgent steps in the entire defense 
placing the United States in a state | oem 
of thorough preparation in both men prog 1 . 
and equipment. | If Congress authorizes the con- 

“We must not delay longer in our | 8¢ription of men for military and 
eg | naval service, training of the new re- 
preparation. |cruits will doubtless require the serv- | 


J. Pershing, commander in chief of 


The poster, which the express com- 
pany will carry on each of its trucks, 
will bring the recruiting message to 
every city and hamlet in the coun- 
try. In large block letters running 
across the poster runs the words: 
“Defend Your Country. Enlist Now. 
United States Army.” 


nation’s health, interest or safety|sonment and $10,000 fine. Ae By 
would have their military service he saEi 
deferred. Ministers of the maps, | The 1 
men with dependents, and _ those | Four Blood Banks intil th: 
physically, mentally or morally defi- Reais 
cient would also be placed in the| . 
_| deferred class. For Use of Army wl ne 
Federal and state officials, judges, | e jill Ry: 
|members of Congress would be| To Be Established bd behi 


;exempted. Conscientious objectors | 
would be heard by the Department | 
of Justice. If their claims were sus- | 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. — Four 1 Store 
tional “blood banks’”’ for the Arm gwners 


|tained they would be given non-| Use in case of war are to be estaildest 
|combat service or employed under | lished. One will be here, others he bus 
civilian direction. |the University of Michigan, Univéours. " 


sity of Iowa and Vanderbilt univéxtra he 
sity, Nashville. Volunteer blood ddhey w 
ors will be enrolled at once throufish. 

the Red Cross. After 


“Up until now blood transfusioe had 
links 1 


Men selected for service would be | 
trained for a year, receiving $21 a| 
month. The service period could be 
extended only by Congressional 
action. In case of emergency, the 
National Guard would go into active 
duty before the trainees. 

After finishing training, the men 





have not been practical at front 


trenches,” said Dr. William und 


Kleine, adviser to 





the Red Crofremiur 











x 
would be transferred to the Reserves | “The problem of transporting whdad one 
for 10 years or until they reach the | blood and keeping it under a t 
age of 45. As an alternative to| tion has been difficult to solve. nger. 
that they could serve an additional |"0w that we know that blood pla¥ Towr 
two years in the National Guard or! is just as satisfactory in the trehelves 
Regular Army. |ment of hemorrhage and shock, flocking 

The bill also provides for volun-|¢can go ahead and build up a gr@ho wa 
tary one-year enlistment in_ the| reserve stock for use on the battln Og 
Army of men between 18 and 34. field. 
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In dried form, he said, the blofho fi] 





lices of many National Guardsmen. | 
|Even if the Burke-Wadsworth bill 
|should fail, the task of instructing a 

As we go to press, Senate Majority large number of volunteers would 
Leader Barkley says the Administra- | doubtless throw a heavier responsi-|. ""* . , : 
tion’s fight for the first peacetime} bility upon the Guard. This situation | increased from $304,000,000 in the 
conscription law already is won,|alone would probably justify mobili- 
though the debate in the Senate may,zation of the guardsmen for 12 
continue for two weeks. months of service. | aaiaaadh dalek Geet nat i ‘ 

Senator Wheeler calls for a refer-, But the demand for more military | ry ae Gee ae “ bl the — 
endum on conscription, says popular | instructors merely supplements the|°~ 4’ was made available to the 
opinion opposes it. His opinion is con- | chief consideration—that the Guard | 
trary to the results of a Gallup poll| urgently needs more intensive train- 
which finds compulsory drill is wide- F 


Compulsory Training Funds for Army Skyrock 





have been made public. 





(including appropriations 








and allotments from Federal emergency funds. 
For the present fiscal year $2,900,400,000 has already been prdévided| bers, highest enrollment 
and contract authorizations) 


| can be kept for long periods. It buile 
be easily transported and need W «we, 


be kept under refrigeration. It qj,» }, 


et to $5,780,000,000 





WASHINGTON, D. C.—Figures showing how funds for the Army have | be | administered ~anywhere— in ponths 
fiscal year 1933 to a prospective sum | Shell hole, for example—and all tf jot 9: 
of over $5,780,000,000 in the present fiscal year, ending next June 30,|'8 needed is a syringe. © do it 
Secretary of State Stimson, in response to Congressional requests, sub- | . ont: 
years 1933 to 1940 a total of $3,776,- Legion Tops Million Ixper 
Army, including direct appropraitions WASHINGTON, — The Americ 





|Legion has attained 1,054,267 mefraff 
in its h 


and tory. Number of Legion posts in t OGD 


























i ; ive mili a defense- 
ly backed, that voters in every state po wl gop eo a minded Congress seems about to increase that to more than $5,780,000,000 | past year rose to 11,673, greatérmy i 
endorse the plan overwhelmingly. he emphasized in a Congress that has The following table, compiled from Mr. Stimson’s data, shows appro-|number ever on record. _ fate n 
Events of recent months have al-| already proved its determination to| Priations (including transfers from Federal emergency funds) for the past — 1 
tered national opinion, the survey] adopt every measure which can be | nine years. The first column of sums shows funds for usual pay, rations, lolice. 
shows, indicating that about two| proved necessary for effective na-| clothing, repairs, maneuvers, etc. The second shows sums for new or extra All Y © dist 
thirds of the voters are in favor of | tional defense. equipment such as new aircraft, bombs, tanks, rifles, trucks, ammunition, etc. ours (eo 
conscription. That 62 percent of —The Washington Post | y,, , ee “aor ; : -olic 
youth favor conscription a Ordinary Bevenas® Neg aripmest — etthoo00| As weve said once or twice iptine 
: : SD sacasus .------- 339,297,000 34,403,000 373,700,000 | wner eg Ey tpg AO 
National Defense Would Enlist In Air Corps | {935 --------------- 267,994,000 21'906,000 259'900'000| Aney ggee, ee like to print [PUY 
WILKES BARRE, Pa.—Paul Den-| 1936 _______________ 319,422,000 54,178,000 373,600,000 | Much news of the service as we cam. 
Everyone is in favor of adequate | nis, 18, has been earning his living| 1937 _______________ 356,385,000 63,215,000 419,600,000 | Hews about you and your eS 5 wi 
national defense. There is no opposi-| by being “shot” out of a cannon. | 1938 aera 408,683,000 58,917,000 467,600,000 | 2nyone else who bt O. D. +d ad or 
tion publicly to the Administration | Now he wants to join the army. At/1939 _______________ 501,341,000 84,559,000 585,900,000 a | pn gone 3 gf voy iliita; 
program of building an Army and a|the recruiting station he told Ser-| 1940 ____ ie 641,571,000 320,429,000 962,000,000 Ay = are fr : and em 
ovr large enough and _ strong| geant Joseph Weimer he wanted to aneadianiiiaiiatnias he rn re = i” n eg 
enough to protect the United States | get into the Air Corps because he! Totals ___________ $3,119,913,000 $656,387,000 $3,776,300,000 | em. And our best is pretty g 
in any and all emergencies. was “tired of artillery.” oe Eee] 
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oldiers Drill 
ith Army’s New 
lane Detector 


— WATERTOWN, N. Y. — The 

rmy’s most closely guarded secret— 
he new aircraft warning device—is 
ndergoing final service tests with 
he First Army here. If it is passed 
s satisfactory it will be manufac- 
ured in small but sufficient quanti- 
y to provide a keystone of United 
tates air defense. 

The device used here, which has 

been under development for the past 
five years, is an aircraft detector 
bperating on ray principles. With 
favorable conditions it is expected to 
detect planes more than 100 miles | 
pway. 
The equipment is so secret in its 
fetails that only a small part of the 
Army’s personnel has seen it. None 
pf the officers or men of the First 
Aircraft Warning Company will 
speak of how the new device is op- 
brated. 

General George C. Marshall, in 
ustifying funds requested for the 
procurement of additional detectors, 
old Congress recently that it was 
lanned to install some of them at 
he Panama Canal and in Hawaii. 

The type of detector used at the 
maneuvers is mobile. Mounted on 
rucks and trailers it can be shifted 
round and set up wherever desired. 
The type to be placed in the Canal 
fone and Hawaii, it is understood, 
will be fixed in one spot. 

The device is believed to pick up 
he rays given off by a plane’s en- 
rine. It does not depend upon sound, 
pn has nothing in common with the 
amous listening “ears” which pick 
ap the sound of a plane’s engine and 

fre used with anti-aircraft artillery. 

ft has a far greater range than a 

sound locator and it is not believed 

at planes can be shielded to avoid 





















lms 
etection. 
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Soldiers To Maneuvers 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — Troop 
trains will rumble down American | 
vailroads this month, carrying 132,- 
091 Regular Army and National 
Guard officers and men to maneuvers | 
in four Army areas. 

While little more than a third of 
the 305,000 troops will be transport- 
ed by rail, it will take 466 trains to | 
move them. The trains will com-| 
prise 3112 coaches and 1324 baggage | 
ears. There will also be 46 sleeping | 
cars, 247 stock cars, 54 box cars and | 
497 flat cars. 








ree 





| Citizens Give Extra Food 


CINCINNATI, 0. 


vided with all essentials not given 


them by the state or Federal govern- | 


ment while on maneuvers this month. 
That includes extra rations, accord- 


ing to the Citizens Finance commit- | 
tee, which has undertaken to do the, 


honors. 


The committee will raise funds for | 
the project as soon as the 800 Cin-| 
cinnatians taking part in the war 
games entrain for Sparta, Wisc. 
Participating are the 147th Infantry, 
372nd Infantry, 107th Cavalry and 
22nd Reconnaissance Car Squadron. 
Lieut. Col. John A. Blount is regi- 
mental commander. 





251st C. A. Takes AA’‘s 


SAN DIEGO, Calif. — Three-inch 
AA guns and mobile field equipment 
accompanied San Diego’s 251st 
Coast Artillery as it entrained for 
Ft. Lewis, Wash. 

Commanded by Col. Jhon H. Sher- 
man, 20 officers and 750 men will 
participate in combat training with 
the Regular Army. 





"Army Dollars Buy Out Town Stores 
ks_|In New York Maneuver Area 





OGDENSBURG, N. Y. — This 


@subep™™ and others in the First Army 
aneuvers area swam to the surface 
res woulf a golden flood Monday and gazed | 
ybs _ bast shelves and counters swept clean | 
trainin everything. 
e xeau Sund ight was the firs | 
s it we, § iday night was the irst one | 
e” to wee of duties for 100,000 troops | 
ho refuloncentrated in the area. Ogdens- | 
be pro$urg wasn’t prepared for it. Neither | 
practi 


rs 1MP¥euvelton, nor any of the other | 


he Army camps. | 


The real results won’t be known | 
intil the banks report on the total 


gnount of deposits now pouring in. 
fut even then the true facts won’t 
me to light; much of the money 
jill be salted away in old socks, stuf- 
ed behind chimneys. 


- Four m Storekeepers and _ eating place 
he Armgwners were swamped. Not in their 
be estaildest dreams did they conceive of 
others he business they did in six short 
n, Univdours. Though business firms hired 
ilt univéxtra help and enlarged their stocks, 
blood ddhey wern’t half prepared for the 
e throufish. 

After 10 p.m. a hot dog couldn’t 
ansfuside had for love or money. Most soft 
front links were gone; chewing gum was 
illiam und only rarely; milk was at a 
ted po geome Small establishments clos- 
ting whdd one by one until a man had no 
-refrigetlace to quench a thirst or feed a 
solve. nger. 


lood plag Town and village stores sold their 
the trehelves bare. Old stocks, even of 
shock, fockings and dresses, went to men 
ip a gr@ho wanted to send something home. 
the battlh Ogdensburg retailer eyed with 

azement the clamoring soldiers 
the blofho filled the streets from building 
ods. It c® building. 


1 need WF « : : 
on. It y hy never expected anything like 


: ,”’ he said. “It will take me three 
ere—in 


i all —. to stock up again. It’ll take 
odie lot of us more than three months 
© do it.” 











Ilion 

> Americ : 
1267 mf raffic Jam In Ogdensburg 
1 1ts ? 


n its 
posts in t OGDENSBURG, N. vs — The 
3, greatérmy is in a traffic jam in this up- 
tate maneuver area. It has issued 
mt C21] for help to the New York City 
lolice. Concentration of troops has 
© disrupted traffic that the Army 
fas sought help from traffic experts. 
Police Commissioner Lewis J. Val- 
twice el tine sent three experts to coop- 
this is fate with the military authorities. 
to print (¢Puty Inspector James J. Sheehey, 
e of the leading traffic experts in 


aS We ca 

friends at® country, was one of the three. 
D. Whate.Will help re-route civilian traffic 
ny pictu id provide a scheme for moving the 
id them #iliitary machine. 

d room 
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as Canton, nor Rensselaer Falls, nor | 
! 
| 


ixperts Help Army Untangle| 





Men and officers with clothing 
soiled by a week on the road and in 
the field either washed them them- 
selves or shoved them in a barracks 
bag to await a better day. The 
laundries couldn’t handle the busi- 
ness. One large Ogdensburg laundry 
has been closed by a strike. The other 
stopped accepting work Saturday. 

This upstate New York county has 
never seen anything like it. Mort- 
gages will be paid off when the 
troops go home. Tax bills will be 
cancelled. Debts will be paid by farm- 
er to farmer to implement dealer to 
storekeeper. A long needed good time 
has come to people bent under years 
of depression. 


National | 
Guardsmen of this city will be pro-| 





Everybody in these parts is very 
happy right now. 


‘466 Trains Will Carry ©0,000 Soldiers from Seven States Gather 
In Wisconsin for Second Army Maneuvers 
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Battle Area for Forces In Second Army Maneuvers 


First phase of the 2nd Army maneuvers is the quick motorized thrust of reconnatssance forces 
of the Red and Blue armies into Wisconsin as shown. 
Wisconsin has moved north to take a position around Necedah in the tactical problem. The 
Red army concentrated in Iowa has moved north and east to spread out around Black River 
Falls. Rough and high land of the Purdy valley ridge separates the two armies and will be the 
key ground in the “battle” to be staged by more than 60,000 troops starting Aug. 24. National 
guard forces from seven states will join the regulars in a test mobilization. Map from The Mil- 


waukee Journal. 


CAMP McCOY, Wis. — More than 
60,000 troops who make up the Sec- 
ond Army have been concentrated in 
central Wisconsin for training and 
maneuvers that will begin August 24. 
They will be divided into opposing 
forces the Red and Blue. Everything 
is being made ready for them to go 
to “battle.”” Troops from seven states 
are pouring in night and day. Wis- 
consin has never seen anything like 
the military traffic that hit the roads 
last week-end. 


The maneuvers will be held in an 
area of 1000 square miles in the vi- 
cinity of Camp McCoy and Camp 
Williams. The triangle 5th division 
is encamped now near Shamrock. 
Starting from Fort Knox, this crack 
regiment of regulars has wheeled 
more than 3000 miles in recent 
months from Fort Knox to the east- 
ern seaboard and then to the Sabine 
river maneuvers in the deep south, 
then Georgia and now they rolled 
into Wisconsin—all by motor trucks. 
The division has covered more 
ground in six months than Sherman’s 
army did in four years of the Civil 
war. 

Put Up Slick Camp 

Weary from the long pull from 
the south and under strain from the 
steady field training, the 5th divi- 
sion of regulars under Brig. Gen. 
Lloyd H. Fredendhal moved out to 











General Drum, Col. Frank K. 








B. Cuthbertson. 





FIELD OF BATTLE—Lieut. Gen. Hugh A. Drum points to 
map of territory where his command, the First Army, will carry 
out maneuvers this week. Officers familiarized themselves with 
strategic spots around Ogdensburg, N. Y., are, left to right: 


Ross, assistant Chief of Staff; 


Major E. L. Upson; Lieut. Col. W. C. Munly; Major Frank Pear- 
son; Major F. R. Lyons; Capt. E. J. F. Glavin and Capt. Harry 


—Photo by Acme. 


The Blue 


force concentrated in southern 





the sandy jack pine and scrub oak 
waste land and in 24 hours had a 
camp that was a treat to inspect. 

This crack streamlined division 
will stage a demonstration during 
the maneuvers. In time the national 
guard divisions will be patterned 
after this triangle division reorgani- 
zation of the United States army. 
From the old square division of more 
than 20,000 men, the triangle division 
has been reduced to 10,000, all speed 
and fire power, knitted into three 
combat teams. There are three reg- 
iments of infantry, one regiment of 


artillery with the modernized “75” ri- | 


fles, the field artillery regiment be- 
ing sliced down to three battalions, 
each having three firing batteries, 
and a regiment of artillery with 155 
mm. howitzers, two battalions each 
having two firing batteries of the 
heavies. There is a medical battal- 
ion, a regiment of engineers and the 
quartermaster corps troops. 

Speed Is Objective 

The idea back of the triangle di- 
vision 
orders and close control, avoiding 
the cumbersome handling of the old 
type divisions. To illustrate the speed 
with which the gasoline division 
moves, troops moved into the McCoy 
area this week, moving from West 
Virginia in three days, bivouacking 
along the way and depending en- 
tirely on army supplies. 

“Tough going,’ reported one mo- 
tor convoy commander arriving with 
a detachment starting from Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. “We made it without 
trouble, experiencing only minor mo- 
tor difficulties, testimonial of the 
sturdiness of equipment. Every truck 
is here on schedule and without an 
accident. Now for a bath and some 
sleep.” 

Schedules call for training and 
demonstrations of modern warfare 
and service ammunition firing by the 
artillery until Aug. 24 when the 
troops will take to the open country 
and maneuver. The 32nd _ division, 
moving from all parts of Wisconsin 
and Michigan, will arrive both by 
motor convoy and trains and will 
encamp in flat wooded section to 
the immediate north of McCoy head- 
quarters. 

Fire Wood Is Ready 


Over the area are block long rows 
of neatly piled fire wood, all cut and 
ready for the kitchens. Wells are 
ready. Tons of hay and straw are 
piled up in huge mounds, ready for 
the mattress ticks. There are rows 
of iceboxes and mess tables awaiting 





the troops. 

The orders of Lieut. Gen. Stanley 
Ford, commanding general, are that 
the troops spend the three weeks 
training and not be required to lose 
valuable time in camp detail work, 
such as getting fire wood and han- 
dling supplies. Much of this prep- 
aration is by civilian labor. 

‘Vest of Tomah and to the north of 
|the Camp McCoy base is the Purdy 
valley ridge, a rough terrain rear- 


ing up in a jagged line. Chock full of 
|ravines, swamps and patched with 
open country and stretches of sec- 
ond growth timber, the country will | 
be the key position in the maneu- 
vers. Soldiers are going to have to| $70,000,000 express highway, 
do some tall scrambling to climb| considered an important asset to na- 


those hills. 


is to move fast under quick | 


“The area is ideal for maneuvers, 
presenting tests desired,’ says Gen. 
Ford. “‘We are very pleased with 
aes and the problems possible 

ere.” 

Nearly a fifth of all the presently 
commissioned officers of the Unit- 
ed States army will be at McCoy 
and Camp Williams. Regular and 
reserve officers are attending an 
umpire school at McCoy. 

Experiencing cool weather, wel- 
come to most of the officers, those 
ordered to Wisconsin from Pana- 
ma, southern forts and fresh from 
Philippine service ran into nights 
| that had their teeth chattering. 

No Rests This Time 


The temperature to them was 
termed ‘two or three blankets” with 
a rush for more covering. 

These umpires observe the train- 
ing and report on the maneuvers, 
their finding determining which 
corps performed the best in the field 
to win the “battle’’. 

“We want realism without false 
assumptions,”’ said Gen. Ford, speak- 
ing to the umpire school. Strict or- 
ders were issued for umpires to 
avoid interfering with troop com- 
manders, pestering them with ques- 
tions as to what they were doing 
hefore they had time to make deci- 
sions. 

Orders are that troops in the field 
have at least two hot and full meals 
a day and only one cold rations, 

In past maneuvers when umpires 
decided one unit had taken prison- 
ers, the captured troops were 
marched back to designated pens. 
Often sweating and a bit weary, sol- 
diers preferred the cool of the woods 
and just sitting as prisoners to 
“fighting.” Not this time. The rules 
provide that captured troops are to 
be checked and sent back to their 
outfits promptly, so as not to lose 
the training. 


Mules Get Kicked—Out! . 


| SACRAMENTO, Calif. — The old 
army cart and mule are on the way 
out. Equipment for the California 
National Guard is being modernized. 
Adjutant General R. E. Mittelstaedt. 
announced that the War Department 
is shipping the guards 450 new type 
trucks. Two-hundred sixty-five of 
them are pick-ups with four wheel 
drives. They will be used for trans- 
porting heavy infantry weapons long 
distance at high speed. 

This equipment, which is expected 
to be in service in 60 days, will give 
the guard a total 986 trucks or a 
truck for every ten men. 














Go 135 Miles In 8 Hours 


BEDFORD, Pa. — In a speed test 
for men and machines, a motorized 
| National Guard unit covered 135 
| miles in eight hours and 15 minutes. 
Mechanical trouble delayed the unit 
| for three hours and Major Theodore 
|S. Paul who conducted the test, said 
| the equipment was “not wholly ade- 
quate’”’. 

Eighty-five miles of the route was 
|over Pennsylvania’s still incomplete 
now 


| 


' tional defense. 
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Compulsory Service Only Effective Way 
To Meet World Conditions, Says Stimson 


Here is the speech Secretary of War Stimson made before the Senate | 
Military Affairs Committee, advocating conscription: 


You, Gentlemen, are the trustees 
of the security of the United States. 
One of the main purposes of our 
Constitution is to provide for the 
common defense. Under that Consti- 
tution the power to raise and sup- 
port armies was specifically given to 
the Congress. You, Gentlemen, are 
the Members of the Committee which 
was created to guide the House of 
Representatives in the performance 
of its duties in that matter of rais- 
ing and supporting armies. Thus in 
that matter you are, in very special 
sense, the trustees for the people of 
the United States. 

Now what are the rules which in 
ordinary life guide a trustee in the 
performance of his duties? 

First and foremost it is his duty 
to follow the lessons of experience. 
It is his duty to use methods which 
have been proved to be effective. 
It is his duty to avoid methods which 
have been shown to be ineffective 
and futile, which have not only been 
futile but have been breeders of 
evils and dangers. It is his duty, in 
other words, to play safe with the 
great trust which has been confided 
to him. 


When we apply these simple and 
well-known fiduciary rules to the 
problem of this bill which is before 
you now, it seems to me that there 
ean be no doubt or question as to 
the method you should follow. If 
there is any lesson which has been 
thoroughly proved by history 
throughout the life of our nation, 
it is that the only safe and effec- 
tive way to meet a great war emer- 
gency is by the timely creation of 
a selective compulsory system for 
raising our armies. The other system, 
the system of volunteering, has been 
tried again and again, and in every 
serious war, as well as in some wars 
which were not serious, it has prov- 
ed a costly failure. Our Government 
tried it in the Revolution. Within 
two years the great States of Vir- 
ginia and Massachusetts were forced 
to resort to the draft and even then 
the total number of men serving 
under arms in the American armies 
declined from some 79,000 men in 
4776 to less than 30,000 men in 
1781. In the Civil War both sides 
began with volunteers and both sides 
eventually were compelled to resort 
to the draft. We tried it in the 
Spanish War and although the num- 
ber of men required was extremely 
small in comparison to our popula- 
tion, even that small number was 
never fully enlisted. 


Finally, in the Great War, our 
Government began with a carefully 
devised Selective and Compulsory 
System and the largest armies ever 
used in our history were raised with 
an enthusiasm which was magnifi- 
eent and with a minimum of dis- 
turbance to our national and indus- 
trial life. 


The experience of Great Britain 
has been similar to ours. She had 
the same prejudice as we did against 
conscription and in favor of the vol- 
untary system. In both the Great 
War and on the approach of the 
present war, she delayed in institut- 
ing a compulsory system with the 
result, in both cases, that there was 
eaused enormous loss and confusion, 
and now possibly eventual disaster. 
In all the other nations of Europe, 
from peace-loving Switzerland to the 
Totalitarian States, the compulsory 
system is recognized as the only ef- 
fective method by which a nation 
ean organize its military strength. 


Thus, from the standpoint of the 
lessons of human experience, there 
ean be no question between the two 
methods; there can be no question 
that one has regularly proved a cost- 
ly failure while the other is now 
universally recognized as the only 
system which is effective. 


In the next place, from the stand- 
point of principle, the Selective Com- 
pulsory System is the only one which 
is fair; the only system which dis- 
tributes the primary duty of national 
defense upon every citizen and which 
distributes that duty so that each 
man may serve in the capacity where 
he will be most effective. It is also 
the only system which is appropriate 
to a Democracy; which recognizes 
that, in a country where all citizens 
have the right to participate in 
ehoosing their own Government, they 
are also obligated to serve and de- 
fend that Government in case of the 
peril of war. It would be just as un- 
fair to leave to the whim of the in- 
dividual the question of whether or 
not he will render service to his 
Government in time of war as it 
would be to leave to the whim of 
the individual the question of wheth- 
er or not he would pay taxes for the 
support of that Government. 


Thirdiy, the Selective Compulsory 





System is the only efficient system 
in the great task of avoiding, so 
far as possible, the disruption of the 
nation’s normal life. The voluntary 
system is not only inadequate to 
raise modern armies but it is dis- 
ruptive of industry and of agricul- 
ture and of all the sciences and spe- 





(Continued on Page 10) 











Cupid’s Rushed 


NEW YORK — With prospects of 
conscription in the offing, young 
men of conscription age are storm- 
ing marriage license bureaus. Brook- 
lyn experienced its biggest rush in 
20 years. In four hours, 240 couple: 
obtained licenses and 47 were mar- 
ried. 250 other couples were turned 
away when closing time came around. 

And at Yuma, Ariz., a new mar- 
riage record was established. The 
superior. court clerk reported he is- 





sued licenses to 42 couples in one 
hour and 15 minutes. 














HENRY L. STIMSON 





WASHINGTON, D. C.—The White 
House has made public the following 
letter of resignation from Louis 
Johnson, Assistant Secretary of War 
(dated July 24), and President 
Roosevelt's telegram of reply: 

“My dear Mr. President: 


“I offered my resignation as the 
Assistant Secretary of War imme- 
diately upon your advising me of 
your intention to appoint another 
as Secretary of War. I then under- 
stood you desired that I remain. I 
have therefore so continued. I am 
now informed that Mr. Stinson had 
already made different plans. 

“For three long years I have given 
my energy and effort exclusively to 
the problems of adequate national 
preparedness. Today I _ presented 
our program to Congress and, while 
there is much yet to be done, on the 
whole, that for which we have striv- 
en seems on the way. It is with keen 
regret, therefore, that I tender my 
resignation again. I have no altern- 
ative. 

“To you, as my commander in- 
chief and longtime friend, I desire 
although I know it is unnecessary— 
to give asurance of my heartfelt ap- 
preciation of the opportunity to 
serve which has been mine as a re- 
sult of the confidence you reposed in 
me. The task we faced was monu- 
mental—the obstacles to be over- 
come were many and great. But the 
work was rendered less arduous by 
the consciousness that in all essen- 
tial principles of the national de- 
fense program you and I saw eye to 
eye. 





Gratefully Indebted 

“Always, I shall be gratefully in- 
debted: to the officers of the Army 
who tolerated me and my efforts for 
a year, and then so loyally supported 
me; to the businessmen of America 
who have co-operated and made 
possible the progress of the indus- 
trial and supply front; and to the 
understanding friends, particularly 
my comrades of the World War, who 
have helped in our efforts to get the 
American people to agree that the 
road of adequate preparedness is 
the only safe road to peace for Amer- 
ica. 

“Returning to my law firm, I shall 
still carry on for national defense 
as best I may. 

“I am leaving Washington imme- 





diately for a very necessary, even if 
inot earned rest—my first holiday in 


President Urges Johnson to Return 
To “Official Family” as Assistant 





these 37 months. _ ; 
“This, my resignation, may be 
made effective on any date you de- 
termine. 
“With great respect, sir, I am 
“Obediently your, 
“LOUIS JOHNSON.” 


“Dear Louis: 

“In acknowledging your letter of 
resignation of July 24, I must 
emphasize that although you have 
severed the formal ties that make 


there are closer bonds of friendship 
and affection which will but grow 
stronger as time passes. 

“IT do want you to know how deep- 
ly grateful I am for the splendid 
services you have rendered to the 
cause of national defense and to 
government. Your countrymen every- 
where will share in this gratitude 
for all that you have accomplished 
to safeguard your country and to 
make secure our democratic way of 
life. 

Administrative Assistant 


“Regretfully, therefore, I accept 
your resignation as the Assistant 
Secretary of War, as of this date, 
because the Secretary of War has 
asked me to send to the Senate the 
nomination of Mr. Robert Porter 
Patterson as your successor. 

“In order that the Nation may 
continue to have the benefit of your 
outstanding ability and varied ex- 
perience, I confidently expect and 
hope that you will soon return to 
the Government service. I would 
like you to serve as an adminstrative 
assistant to the President. In this 
position you will be with me in the 
White House, becoming my eyes and 
ears and serving by reporting to me 
on the continuing progress of the 
entire national defense program, 
with every phase of which you have 
become so familiar. 

“FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT.” 





New Hospital For Vets 


Veterans 
between 


by the 


somewhere Boston 





Pennsylvania. 








Plans Call for Army of 1,300,000 Men, 
Says Assistant War Secretary Patterson 


Since his appointment as Assistant 
Secretary of War, Robert B. Patter- 
son has made one radio speech com- 
menting on the conscription bill. It 
follows: 


Today, America needs an Army of 
about 1,300,000 men. That sounds 
like a great many soldiers. In fact, 
it is but one for every one hundred 
of us. We need this force, not to 
wage aggressive war anywhere, not 
to send expeditionary forces to Eu- 
rope, or to Asia, but simply to de- 
fend this continent against aggres- 
sion. Let us see why. 


In the first place, we are com- 
mitted by the Monroe Doctrine to 
maintain the integrity of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Such a policy im- 
plies not only the defense of con- 
tinental America, from Point Barrow 
to Tierra del Fuego, but also the 
denial to an enemy of air bases on 
any one of the numerous islands 
within radius of the mainland. Above 
all, it means the maintenance of a 
Panama Canal continuously open for 
the transit of the United States 
Fleet. 


For the successful accomplishment 
of these strategic missions, the War 
Department believes that we must 
have as a minimum a powerful, mo- 
bile army, thoroughly trained and 
properly equipped, consisting of 
twenty-seven infantry divisions, two 
cavalry divisions, and four armored 
divisions, with the necessary support- 
ing corps, army, and GHQ units. 
Based on our own previous peace- 
time standards, such an army is, in- 
deed, a formidable array, but, com- 
pared to what other powers have at 
present, it is relatively a modest 
figure. Germany, for instance, has 
between 200 and 250 divisions. Great 
Britain has crowded into the United 
Kingdom alone, an area comparable 
to that of New England, a total of 
at last thirty- three divisions. With 
a similar number of mobile units, we 
hope to protect an entire continent. 

In total strength this ground army 
calls for 850,000 men. To be sure, 
such a peacetime force would set 
a new precedent for America, but, 
in comparison, Germany has five to 
six million soldiers, while Great 
Britain has marshaled about one 
and one-quarter million to resist the 
Nazi threat. 

Since war has entered the third 
dimension, we must keep pace with 
air progress. War Department plans 
call for 150,000 men to operate and 
maintain the necessary Air Corps 
equipment. Comparison with Ger- 
many and Great Britain again illus- 
the reasonableness of the 
Army’s plans. The Third Reich boasts 
of a well-rounded air force of about 
one-half million men. The Royal Air 
Force has about 250,000. 

To these 850,000 ground and 150,- 
000 air troops, we must add 100,000 


Vials 





| essary for 


for our overseas garrisons. These 
outposts in the Philippine and Ha- 
waiian Islands, in Alaska, in Puer- 


|to Rico, and in the Panama Canal 
you a member of my official family, | 


Zone provide security for naval and 
air bases from which our forces can 


| operate to deny hostile access to our 
7 


For fixed harbor defenses so nec- 
the protection of sea- 




















of the augmented military forces. 
The total in required military ma 

power thus runs to about 1,300,00 

All past and present experiences of 
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States | 
destroye 
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ing said 
“The 
is the n 
The | 

ows: 
“T an 
ROBERT P. PATTERSON onside 

> to tell 
the War Department, both in peace| ay 
and in war, indicate that such aness, th: 
number cannot be recruited on A@joar ar 
voluntary basis. The only certain.) you 


way of getting these men is to adop 
a system of compulsory military, speak 
training. if we m 
Since coming to Washington, Itruth w 
have heard the proposition advancedyp our 
that the reason voluntary enlistment#without 
do not produce the necessary num-believe 
bers is because the term of service,was eve 
three years, is too long; and thatdanger 
a short term of one year would bringger doe 
the desired results. “The 
The War Department does not bexnow v 
lieve that a system of one yeamnd in 
voluntary enlistments would servethe men 
the purpose. Under such a method ofthe fact 
recruiting, it would be impossible toin belie 
provide orderly organization an onight- 
training of military units on a tim@urks in 
schedule. The number of enlistments the | 
would fluctuate from season to seafise up 
son, month to month, week to weekpecure 
and even day to day. There would@nd our 
be a continuous flow of enlistmentstitutior 
and discharges that would make im, “Mor 
possible the semblance of smoothed by 1 
efficient teamwork. It would necesfan ide: 


sitate a recruiting drive which migh 
serve to win away from the benc 
and the lathe patriotic skilled work du 


ers who could serve best by stayin 
on the job. Such an exodus from J ot 
the factories might upset our whol ni 
program of industrial mobilization. 
Voluntary enlistments are hap NEW 
hazard and catch men here and thergT@!ning 
by emotional appeals. The administY by 
tration of universal service is orderfe#ding 
ly. It places men where they can bgeased t 
of most service to their country. If d such 


nly if 


imposes no onus upon those no orth k 
selected for duty with the arme nd sim 
forces. ongres 


The principal objection to volum “The 
tary enlistment, however, is that United 
is undemocratic. In return for equamilitary 
rights and equal privileges, a demodeads t! 
racy demands of its citizens equa@rofessc 














ports and naval bases in continental | duties and equal sacrifices. The olfible to 
| United States, the War Department | ligation to defend America falls ag oe t 
rained 











|_PLATTSBURG, N. Y.—“Trainee 
Patterson from duty to discharge to 
| asoune position as Assistant Secre- 
| tary of War.” 

That was the terse notation made 
bv Corporal Ralph Bellicose, clerk of 
Company C, Twenty-sixth Infantry, 
in his morning report when Robert 
P. Patterson turned in his uniform 
and equipment and left for Washing- 
ton to accept his new post. 

Mr. Patterson was a judge in the 
| United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the second circuit when 





an use 


Patterson was ‘Trainee’ When Appointedes::; 





strous. 
| “The 
are car 








| enatidiente of training after the p 
rade. 

And in the special camp orders wai 
this unusual paragraph: “Train 
Robert P. Patterson, Sixth Com 
pany, special course C. M. T. C., i 
relieved from further training wi 
the special course C. M. T. C. wit 
out prejudice in order to assume hi 
duties as Assistant Secretary 
War.” Mr. Patterson was in trai 
ing here with the Business and Pr 
fessional Men’s Training Camp. 
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i i ; «id skill 
| President Roosevelt appointed him to mt A, by ty gt ial. T 
i assistant secretaryship to suc-| able and efficient assistant.” — d coo 
ceed Louis Johnson. Mr. Patterson, 49, a native of Neq@, scal 
in his honor Col. James I. Muir of | York state, served in the Mexicag “Une 
| the Twenty-sixth ordered a farewell | border warfare of 1916 and later if*!ved | 
| parade. Mr. Patterson, keeping his|the World War as a major of in mere 
appointment secret, told reporters he | fantry in the U. S. Army. He wafeges, 
was going on a “week-end leave.” | awarded the Distinguished ServicfSe up 
But Col. Muir gave awav the secret | Cross for “extraordinary heroism iP°ne ci 
when he presented Mr. Patterson a ' action.” “The: 
—— ao prince 


| estimates a need for another 50,000 
}men. Nor does this number appear 
lexcessive when we consider the 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — A new| length of our coast line and the vital 
300-bed hospital will be established | importance of our many large cities 
Administration 
an q| 
Providence, R. I., it was announced| men will be required for the induc- 
by Administrator Frank T. Hines. 
He said another one with 300 gen- 
eral hospital beds and 784 domicili- 
ary beds would be located in central 


| exposed to attack from the sea. 

In addition, 150,000 to 200,000 
tion and the initial training of re- 
cruits; for their supply, equipment, 
and medical care; and for other ad- 
ministrative functions connected with 
the establishment and maintenance 







impartial justice upon every citizen 

Voluntary enlistment places 
burden upon the patriotic few. Co 
pulsory military training extends 
to all. It is the democratic way. 
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Retirement Restored 
WASHINGTON, D. C. — Reti 


ment payments to 2000 World w dy 
emergency officers have been restof..+i,7 
ed. They were cut off from th . 








benefits by the 1933 economy aDBhich 
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Army Times, Washington, D. C., August 17, 1940 





50 Destroyers to 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — General 








Pershing Urges U.S. To Rush 


Aid Britain 


























/ mangJohn J. Pershing, in a radio broad- 
0,00gcast, urged that the United States 
es. ofgmake immediately available to Great 
’ Britain 50 American destroyers. 

The World War commander of the 
A. E. F., now in his eightieth year, 
said that “by sending help to the 
British, we can still hope to keep 
war on the other side of the Atlantic 
Ocean.” 

Urging immediate action, he de- 
clared: 
“I say to you solemnly that to- 


they may save us from the danger 
of another war.” 

Pointing out that the United 
States has “an increased reserve of 
destroyers left over from the other 
war, and in a few months the Brit- 
ish will be completing a large number 
of destroyers of their own,” Persh- 
ing said: 

“The most critical time, therefore 
is the next few weeks and months.”’ 
The General’s complete text fol- 
lows : 
“I am speaking tonight because I 
consider it my duty. It is my duty 
‘to tell you that, in my opinion, we 
face problems of the utmost serious- 
ness, that all the things we hold most 
dear are gravely threatened. I must 
certaimte]] you that we can defend them 
» adoptionly if we make up our minds now 
nilitarYitg speak the truth without flinching; 
if we make up our minds to face the 
rton, Itruth without flinching; if we make 
lvancedyp our minds to act upon the truth 
stment#without hesitating. I think you will 
y num-believe me when I say that no war 
service,was ever prevented by hiding the 
id thatdanger and by arguing that the dan- 
d bringger does not exist. 

“The men who are best qualified to 
now what is going on in Europe 
nd in Asia and in this hemisphere, 
he men whose business it is to know 

e facts, are very nearly unanimous 
n believing what I am saying to you 
onight—that grave danger for us 
urks in the present world situation. 
stmentss0 the time has come when we must 
to seagise up as a united people to make 
o weekgecure our country’s independence 
>» woul@nd our great inheritance of con- 
ake im More liberty. 
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d serv 
thod o 
sible t 
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ake ims “More than half the world is rul- 
smoothed by men who despise the Ameri- 
i necesfan idea and have sworn to destroy 
h nie 

e benc 

d ‘enti ducators Favor 
stayin 

us fro 


- ‘oH niversal Service 


ra pap, NEW YORK, N. Y. — Universal 
nd therétaining was backed “wholehearted- 
adminisY” by 189 educators of the nation’s 
is ordergeading colleges in a statement re- 
y can bgeased this week. They fully endors- 
untry. I d such measures as the Burke-Wads- 


10se nega bill for military conscription 





» arme@nd similar proposals now before 
: ongress. The statement follows: 


| “The successful defense of the 






rofessors and deans. “ It is not pos- 
ible to prepare for a modern war 
fter that war has broken out. 
rained men must be available who 










it. They know that while one great 
people remains independent and free 
because it is strong and is brave, they 
can never crush finally the people 
they have conquered. The example 
of liberty here will always continue 
to inspire the resistance to tyranny 
over there. 

(Continued on Page 10) 





Specialists Get Call 
For Army Air Corps 


When the recruiting officer asked 
you what branch of the service you 
preferred, chances are you asked for 
the Air corps. A big percentage of 
applicants do. That’s why this branch 
of the service is seldom in need of 
replacements. There is always a long 
waiting list. The Air Corps can de- 
mand and get young men of the best 
physical and mental types. 


Priority is usually given those ap- 
plicants who have a background of 
specialized mechanical training. For 
the Corps is manned by trained 
technicians. They have a broad range 
of pursuits: aerial photography, en- 
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If youve news of our munitions 
KEEP IT DARK 
Ships or planes or troop positions 


KEEP IT DARK 


Lives are lost through conversation 
Heres a tip for the duration 


When youve private information 


KEEP IT DARK! 





This piece of British “poetry” is being published all over England as 





a warning to the people against talking too loud in public places on mil- 
itary matters. Keeping an enemy in the dark is an important part of 
warfare. 

gine maintenance, armament, ma- J h D d 
chine shop work, meteorology, para- m 

chute rigging, sheet metal craft, onnson emands 


welding, and many others. 





The increasing seriousness of 
the international situation de- 
mands that every element of our 
national defense structure be 
brought as rapidly as possible to 
the highest state of efficiency, in 
training as well as in equipment 
and material. 

The National Guard of the 
the United States, an integral and 
vital part of the Army, comprises 
a body of men who have volun- 
tarily assumed an obligation to 
serve the Nation in any crisis. 
To the extent possible under nor- 
mal conditions, the officers and 
men of the National Guard have 
prepared themselves for this serv- 
ice, and I am assured that today 
the Guard has reached the highest 
state of efficiency in its peace- 
time history. 

The developments of modern 
warfare are such, however, that 
only the seasoned and highly 
trained troops can hope for suc- 
cess in combat. Our citizen 
soldiery, no matter how willing 
and earnest, can not possibly at- 
tain the necessary degree of effi- 
ciency through their normal train- 
ing activities. Even our profes- 
sional soldiers required months of 
intensive training to bring them 
to their present satisfactory state. 
We know too well the tragedy 
that ensues when _ inadequately 
trained men are assailed by a 
more skillful adversary. 


The Right To Be Prepared 
Some weeks ago I asked the 


Congress for authority to order 
the National Guard into active 








ersary if the issue is not to be dis- 
strous. 

| “The suggestion that modern war- 
are can be carried on by small 
umbers of highly trained troops is, 
the light of recent events, wholly 
nrealistic. The successful prosecu- 
‘ion of war, whether offensive or 
teefensive depends in the last analy- 
Ss on massed and coordinated man- 


























ling wi 












CC. wit ~~ 
ssume h . 
etary “In short, modern warfare re- 
i uires an increased rather than a 





duced personnel. At the same time 
places a new emphasis on specializ- 
skills, both military and indus- 
ial. This means selection, training 
d coordination on an unprecedent- 
scale. 
“Unless democracy is to be con- 
eived as a set of negations, or as 
mere enjoyment of personal priv- 
eges, it must be prepared to im- 
se upon itself the discipline which 
















principle or in experience for the 
tion that a system of universal 
ining and service enforced by the 
te is in itself inconsistent with 












loped in the absence of such @ 
stem. 
“In itself it is neither a cult of 
. Pree nor a deification of the State. 
— Retir§ i. but the simple, explicit recog- 
World W&tion that every citizen has an ob- 
een TestOb-stion to defend, as well as a right 
from enjoy, the institutions under 
nomy B4¢hich he lives.” 








ique better than any potential ad-| 


|} service should an emergency re- 
|} quire this action when your body 
was not in session. That proposal 
is no longer sufficient, as I am now 
|} convinced that the security of the 
Nation demands that this com- 
ponent of our Army be brought to 
the highest possible state of train- 
ing efficiency more rapidly than 
its present program permits. 
Moreover, this group of men who 





President Roosevelt on Defense 
Request for Militia and Reserves 


Following is the text of the letter sent by President Roosevelt to 
the Senate asking Congress to grant him authority to order the 
National Guard and the Office Reserve Corps into active training: 





of necessity must be among the 
first to fight in the Nation’s de- 
fense have a right to the best 
preparation that time and circum- 
stance permit. 

Realizing as I do the personal 
sacrifice that a period of extended 
active duty demands of the Na- 
tional Guard, I have deferred 
until now any request for immedi- 
ate action in this respect. I can- 
not, with clear conscience, longer 
postpone this vitally essential step 
in our progress toward adequate 
preparedness, and I am therefore 
transmitting herewith legislation 
that, if enacted, will enable me 
to order the National Guard of 
the United States to active service 
for such period of intensive train- 
nig as may be necessary to raise 
its efficiency to a point compara- 
ble with that of our small regular 
establishment. 

If this authority is granted, I 
propose to order the Guard to 
duty in successive increments to 
permit the effective use of train- 
ing facilities and equipment im- 
mediately available. Each incre- 
ment will, of course, be released 
when it attains the desired state 
of efficiency. 


Active Service Needed 


Of equal importance the 
Officers Reserve Corps. This 
splendid body of officers has had 
little opportunity for service with 
troops, and to the maximum ex- 
tent possible their training should 
now be perfected by an adequate 
period of active service. 
ordered to active duty, they can 
acquire the desired efficiency and 
at the same time supply the in- 
creased need for officers in our 
expanded regular Army. The 
authority I am requesting is there- 
fore drawn so as to include the 
Officers Reserve Corps. 

I ask your earnest consideration 
of this program and your prompt 
and favorable action thereon. 


is 








Wide Backing Seen 


For Conscription 


NEW YORK, N. Y. — Fully 87 
percent of the nation’s editors and 
publishers want immediate enactment 
of the Burke-Wadsworth conscrip- 
tion bill. The figures are the result 
of a survey made by the Military 
Training Camps Association. . 

“Of hundreds of editorials studied 
and collated,” the association’s an- 
nouncement of the results of its 
editorial survey said, ‘about 13 per- 
cent are either mildly or strongly 
opposed to the immediate enactment 
of a law for selective compulsory 
training, but admit that compulsory 
service will be necessary after war 
is declared.” Most of the favorable 
comment, however, asserts that it 
will be too late to train an adequate 
army and expand the existing land 
and naval forces after this country 
becomes actually involved in war. 

From editorial excerpts released 
by the association the following for 


were taken at random: 


sory military training.” 
Albuquerque (N M.) 


itary training.” 


Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle—‘We must 
have millions trained and ready. 
There is only one known method, | 
and that is some form of compul- | 


Journal— | 
“Until this (volunteer enlistment) 
fails, or the war menace becomes 
more dangerous, the United States 
can well pass up compulsory mil- 


Boston (Mass.) Herald—‘“ A proposal 





Kansas City 


Tucson 








and against compulsory training 





(Burke-Wadsworth bill) which we 
wald have dismissed instinctively 
and angrily even a month ago must 
now be debated in cold blood.” 
(Kan.) Kansan—‘The 
country’s defense needs are going 
to call for some form of compul- 
sory military training.’’ 

(Ariz.) Star—‘More than 
six months ago The Star said that 
in case of a German victory we 
would have to impose universal 
military training.” 


Included in the list are many 


other large and small papers, dailies 
as well as weeklies, favoring com- 
pulsory military training. 





Work, Sacrifice For 


National Defense 


SAN FRANCISCO — Former 
Assistant Secretary of War Louis 
Johnson in a speech before the 
National Association of broadcast- 
ers in convention here urged 
Americans to “work, work and 
work more” for national defense 
and hemispheric unity. 

This was his first public ap- 
pearance since quitting the War 
Department. Mr. Johnson said: 

“We must build up our arma- 
ments, tighten up our belts, give 
unstintingly to get this job done. 
An unprepared America may 
mean the end of civilization. We 
ae a sacred trust. We dare not 
aa.” 

He emphasized the importance 
of national teamwork and asked 
the radio broadcasters to coin a 
national motto to remind the peo- 
ple repeatedly during radio pro- 
grams of the necessity of team- 
work. 

“Life in America is not per- 
fect,” he continued, “but do you 
know of anything that is better 
anywhere in the world? Compare 
the blessings we are enjoying 
right here in this room with what 
other countries have to offer. 

“While we assemble without 
fear in a large body, there are 
few places across the seas where 
men may meet even in _ small 
groups without arousing suspicion. 
While we speak freely, others 
must padlock their lips. While we 
may dial our radio to any pro- 
gram anywhere in the world, 
others must deafen their ears to 
the outside and listen only to the 
voices of self-anointed masters. 

“Unless we become strong we 
may be thrown back into a dark- 
er age when the simplest of rights 
that we now take for granted will 
be lost perhaps for generations. 
We must therefore acquire nation- 
al unity. 

“Let us act, talk and think in 
terms of hemispheric soldarity,” 
he urged. 





Approve Conscription 


NEW YORK, N. Y. — Edgar H. 
Burman, national commander of the 
Jewish War Veterans of the U. S., 
announced that the organization had 
voted unanimously to support the 
Commander 
Burman plans to go to Washington 


Burke-Wadsworth bill. 


soon to testify in the bill’s favor. 


Drum Urges Nation 


To Build Army For 
Offensive Fighting 


CANTON, N. Y¥.—On the eve 
of the First Army maneuvers, 
Lt. Gen. Hugh A. Drum, com- 


mander of the First Army, 
spoke before 12,000 commis- 
sioned and non-commissioned 


officers and warned that nation- 
al defense is possible only when 
an army is capable of taking 
the fight to the enemy and imbu- 
ed with the spirit of victory “at 
all costs and any sacrifice.” 

Referring to France, he said, no 

nation can sit back in security be- 
hind a Maginot line. He urged that 
this country create an army for offen- 
sive fighting and abandon the belief 
in the supremacy of defensive mili- 
tary action. 
“We are a peaceful people,” he 
said, “and in our innermost feelings 
desire only to defend our nation and 
ourselves, but these de.irable  na- 
tional aspirations should not be con- 
fused with the spirit, the will and 
the determination essential to a suc- 
cessful soldier. The military man 
who insures Our péace nitist be a 
fighter imbued with an _ offensive 
spirit.” 

In discussing the First Army man- 
euvers Gen. Drum said they will be 
primarily concerned with “the crea- 
tion and development of fighting men 
and a fighting field force.” He em- 
phasized the “clear and cold analy- 
sis” of this objective. 

“Otherwise, defeats recently ex- 
perienced by great military powers 
may be inflicted upon our own peo- 
ple,” he continued. “Our enthu- 
siasm and confidence in ourselves 
should not blind us to an honest ap- 
preciation of the complicated diffi- 
culties involved in modern war. We 
need to reorient ourselves on the 
conduct of battle in the light of re- 
cent European campaigns. 

“If there is a lesson for us in 
recent European conflicts, it is that 
our people must stop basking in the 
sunshine of peace and in the securit 
of two oceans and use our natural, 
practical common sense in searching 
for a sound defense solution. 

“Let us avoid, before it is too 
late, the doctrines of the supremacy 
of the military defensive which have 
led to the ruin of France and forced 
England to face so many disasters. 

“We have seen a strong military 
nation stand in defense behind a 
fortified zone so long that its power, 

(Continued on Page 10) 





Takes Post To Help Country 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—Leav- 


.|}ing his private business in other 


hands, Col. Robert A. Roos, presi- 
dent of Roos Bros., Inc., a San n- 
cisco department store, accepted a 
government appointment as special 
assistant to Donald M. Nelson, U. S. 
defense purchasing co-ordinator. Col. 
Roos is now in Washington. He has 
not been assigned to any special 
phase of purchasing, but he is to act 
as general assistant to Mr. Nelson. 





Advertisers Want to Help 


WASHINGTON — Full support 
of the Advertising Federation of 
America in strengthening the nation- 
al defense was offered Secretary of 
War Stimson by a committee of that 
group. The organization was of use 
during the World War in the Liberty 
Loan campaigns and American Red 











Cross drive for funds. 
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Canada Has More 
Air Schools To 
Train Pilots 


OTTAWA — Canada needs pilots 
and it has taken steps to increase 
the number of graduating airmen and 
to open more schools. The supervi- 
sory board of the British Common- 
wealth Air Training Plan has short- 
ened the time required to train a 
pilot by three weeks, and the course 
for air gunners and radio operators 
has been cut by six weeks. 

Plans have also been made to in- 
crease the number of schools. There 
will be eight of the service flying 
schools instead of the five originally 
scheduled. The eight elementary 
schools have been increased by six, 
making a total of 14 for 1940. 

These changes will double the 
number of pilots graduated in 1940. 
They are now being trained in 25 
instead of 28 weeks. And the air 
gunners and radio operators will be 
graduated in 18 instead of 24 weeks. 
The study hours have been increased 
and the courses strpiped to bare es- 
sentials. In addition to Canadian 
citizens, these courses will be stud- 
ied by men from Great Britain, New 





Zealand and Australia. 











About 500 pilots-to-be are 


have completed their elementary flig 


now in training at Randolph Field, Tex. 
Shown above are part of them mar 


ching to their planes. These cadets 
ht training of 65 hours flying time 


at one of the numerous civilian flying schools cooperating with the army 
10 weeks at the Advanced Flying School, Kelly Field. Then they will join 
regular army squadrons as full-fledged pilots and officers. 





Office in Airplane Most of the Time 
For General McNair, Chief of New GHQ 


FORT LEAVENWORTH, Kans. — 
The Army’s newly created general 
headquarters will use air speed to 
shrink the great distance separating 
the nation’s field forces. 

“T’ll have my office in an airplane 
most of the time,”’ Brig.-Gen. Lesley 
J. McNair told the press. 

The tall, kindly officer said there 
was a very clear-cut need for the 
newly formed military agency’s crea- 
tion. By setting up an organization 
like that which directed World war 
field operations, the War Department 
does not contemplate operating the 
GHQ as though we were going to 
war. 

Purposes of GHQ 

“We are in the midst of organiz- 
ing a great many troop units,” Gen- 
eral McNair said, “and it is only 





logical that we begin to organize a 
GHQ as well as other elements of 
our field forces.” 

He outlined the present purposes 
of the GHQ: 

1. To develop and state training 
needs, objectives and methods. | 

2. The inspection of troop move-, 








ments all over the United States— 
but not the overseas departments— 
with the idea of following up their 
progress in training. 


8. The coordination of our forces 
to secure a common standard of per- 
formance so that the various pieces 
of the Army will fit together and 
work together as a single team. 

Will Watch Maneuvers 


An immediate task of the GHQ 
will be to inspect all maneuvers this 
month. It will assume the role of 
observer with a view of taking stock 
of the troops. 

“The American soldier is the best 
in the world,’’ General McNair said. 
He added: “Of course, the soldier | 
today requires more specialized and | 
intricate training. He needs more} 
training in highly complicated weap- | 
ons and speedy vehicles. Unit lead- 
ers must possess initiative and the 
ability to act independently. We feel 
our soldier is so intelligent and 
thoughtful that these requirements 

| 





ere in our favor.” 


Signing Up For Army Duty | 
Made Easy In California | 
} 


LOS ANGELES, Calif. — Things | 
are being made easy for the pros-| 
pective army recruit. At the Air'| 
Corps training detachment at Glen- | 
dale, special enlistment arrangements | 
have been made. They were broad- | 
ened to include opportunities in the | 
Air Corps ground maintenance force | 
and line branches of the army in-| 
cluding infantry, cavalry, artillery, 
coast artillery, ordnance and quart- 
ermaster corps. 


This was announced by Capt. K. 
P. McNaughton, C. O., who explain- 
ed that flying cadet applicants must 
be between the ages 20 and 27, while 
service in the line units is open to 
men between 18 and 35. Special of- 
ficers have been assigned to inter- 
view interested applicants. 





Contracts Let For Aircraft 
And Automotive Equipment 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — Con- 
tracts totaling $17,704,403 for air- 
craft weapons, automotive equipment 
and anti-aircraft and other defense 
materials were awarded to various 
private concerns, it was announced 
by the War Department Saturday. 

The largest contract, for $5,491,- 


188, went to the White Motor Co., 
for automotive equipment. A_ con- 
tract for $4,671,000 worth of anti- 
aircraft equipment was drawn by the 
General Electric Co. at Schenectady. 
$2,545,000 worth of aircraft weapons 
was ordered from the Bendix Avia- 








Speed Testing 
Of Planes For 
Army Use 


DAYTON, O. —-- Army test pilots, | 
working under pressure, lopped near- 
ly 50 weeks off the time usually 
taken to test planes for the Air | 
Corps, in a series of flights at Wright | 
Field. 

The Air Corps procurement pro- 
gram had demanded immediate serv- 
ice flight data, obtained under con- 
trolled flying conditions, concerning 
the new Curtiss P-40. Pilots finish- 
ed the tests in three weeks, as com- 
pared to the normal period of almost 
a year. 


To meet the demand, seven planes 
and 28 pilots were sent to the field. 
A crew of three pilots was assigned 
each plane. By flying in shifts the 
planes were kept in the air practi- 
cally all daylight hours. Ground 
crews worked day and night servic- 
ing the planes. Manufacturers of the 
ships, engines and propellors had ex- 
perts on the field to supply spare 
parts, supervise adjustments and 
check performance. 

Success of the concentrated and 
gruelling tests warrants using similar 
methods in the future, according to 
the War Department. They will per- 
mit further acceleration of Air Corps 
activities under the present expan- 
sion program. 








tion Corp., of Elmira, N. Y., and gun 
carriages costing $1,703,050 from 
the Aetna-Standard Engineering Co., 





Youngstown, O. 








Airmen Nearly Bomb Two Generals With Flour 


OGDENSBURG, N. Y.—Two generals, other officers and a group of 
newspapermen narrowly escaped a “bombing”? when five-pound flour 
sacks dropped by airplanes exploded at their feet. 
intended for a fleet of nearby tanks. 

Four light reconnaissance planes were demonstrating methods of 
stopping four tanks from a height of 300 feet. One of the, “bombs” 
shot from the rack and burst in a white, dusty shower before the 


startled onlookers. 
The observers withdrew slightly 


The “bombs” were 


| in November. 








Bombardment Tactics Being 


Studied By Flying Officers |so 


SAN ANTONIO, Tex. — Three 
flying officers from Randolph ana 


Kelly fields were sent to Lowry |&4 


Field, Denver, to take a six months 
course in the bombardier school. Up- 
on completion of the course, they 
will qualify as instructors in bomb- 
ardment. 

_ The officers are Capt. John P. 
Kenny, commander Headquarters 
Squadron at Randolph Field; First 
Lieut. John W. White, assistant ad- 
jutant at Randolph Field, and First 
Lieut. William M. Garland, flying 
instructor of Section II at Kelly 
Field. 

Under the Air Corps expansion 
program, 3600 bombardiers and nav- 
igators will be trained, in addition 


| to 7000 pilots. 








Army To Try Planes 
And Guns In Below 
Zero Weather 


WASHINGTON, D. C. The 
Army’s first intensive Arctic weather 
flying tests will be made in Alaska 
in November, Maj. Gen. H. H. Ar- 
nold, air corps chief, disclosed in a 
report to Gen. George C. Marshall, 
Chief of Staff. Gen. Arnold has just 
returned from an 11-day aerial in- 
spection tour of the Army’s new 


|aviation centers in Alaska. 


Work on Alaskan bases is well 
ahead of schedule, he said, and the 
new $7,000,000 test station at Fair- 
banks will be ready for operation 


In the past the Army had to make 
its cold weather tests in Sun Valley, 
Idaho, and Maine. The new Fair- 
banks station will give the Army its 
first complete test of aircraft and 
motors, guns, bombs and equipment 
in actual performance in tempera- 
tures ranging from 50 to 70 degrees 
below zero. 

The tests will be based largely on 
observations made by Capt. Robert 
M. Losey, meterologist, in Europe 
last winter during the Russo- Fin- 
nish war. Capt. Losey’s report  in- 
cludes information of the perform- 
ance of military equipment in sub- 
zero weather. 

Capt. Losey was killed in a Ger- 
man bombing raid on a Norwegian 
railroad junction. But despite his 
death, his confidential reports reach- 
ed Washington safely. 

During the coming winter in 
Alaska it is planned to test new ski- 
equipped bombers which will be sent 
there in October. 





Planes For Training 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — Deliver- 
ies. are now being made to the Air 
Corps of a primary training plane 
put out by the Stearman division of 
Boeing. It’s been designated the PT- 
18—a biplane with 225 H. P. under 
its hood. The plane carries two in 
open cockpits. 





Truck Kills Three 


ALEXANDRIA, La. — Three Na- 
tional Guardsmen of Gainsville, Tex., 
were killed when an Army water 

















for the remaining attacks, but the 


plane crews recovered their aim and splattered tanks and their oc- 


cupants with fiour. 


RT 


truck overturned near Leesville. The 
dead were: Pvt. Kenneth Simms, Cpl. 
John L. Arnett and Pvt. Bill J. Good- 
man. Five others were injured. 


SAN ANTONIO, Tex. — The 
Army Air Corps are over. 


through the primary and basic train- 
ing at Randolph Field at the rate of 
300 a year. A dozen of them even- 
tually got commissions. The rest 
spent a year or two as reserves, then 
went back to their stores and offices. 

The young men got all dressed up 
and then had no place to go. They 
were as glamourous as so many Hedy 
Lamarrs. 


Randolph Field, “The West Point 
of the Air’’, has changed. 

Events in Europe, where hundreds 
of planes are used in a single battle, 
have proved that Randolph has been 
running along at a snail’s pace. They 
are going to fix that by raising the 
number of students from 500 to 900 
each session. They are also going to 
build two other posts at Montgomery, 
Ala., and Sunnyvale, Calif., to help 
in the job of turning out pilots to 
man 50,000 planes. Randolph will do 
the bulk of the work in training 7000 
pilots a year. 

It’s an intensive program now. The 
changed order is reflected in the 
faces of the young men. It’s reflect- 
ed in the faces of instructors, who 
dislike to turn down a student if 
there is any way possible to avoid 


There is no pleasure flying. From 
the moment he takes off the student 
is at work. No hour in the air is wast- 


“Figure-eights, power off spirals 
and spins,” an instructor will say to 
a student as he climbs into the cock- 
pit for a solo. “Now lay out your 
work.”’ 


Flying Cadets Get to Work Now 
At “West Point of the Air” 


For years young men in helmets and goggles have been play 
acting at Randolph Field on the Texas flats. The young men cam 
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days of “glamour flying” in the 









job in the minimum amount of time 
In this case, he climbed to 5000 fee 
spun, spiralled, on the way do 
levelled off for figure-eights and roll 
ed into a quick landing. 

They catch on to routine fas 
Former clerks and college boys don’ smooth- 
slouch any longer. Their backs argthe in 
straight as a rifle barrel. They roll praise | 
out of bed at 5:45 in the morning) envy. F 
Lights are out at 10 each night. Two you ma 
to a room, they do their own housej. Wher 
work in the barracks. No liberty, ex 
cept for 31 hours over weekends. 

They work hard-and they hav 
gigantic appetites. Chicken and stea 
is fairly common since each man i d 
allowed a dollar a day for food. Disjput it t 
cipline is strict in the dining hall distance 
There’s no calling to the waiter§ The 
When the “gunner” at a table liftgant one 
his finger it means a plate is emptyjlook fo: 

With its current population ofleaf an 
3500, including the wives of residen{ with a 
officers, Randolph has a payroll offof the | 
$2,300,000 a year. That will be in stackin; 
creased 50 percent under the expan} Wher 
sion program. In all the history ofgrease 
the field, since 1931, it has turne@yeally; 
out only 3100. That is less than halfmore o 
the contemplated output a year Ofturn to 
the training centers now building of jt at tl 
already underway. ‘any dul 

The basic training school at Max?you wil 
well field, Montgomery, will have #Run it 
peak load of 340 cadets. Moffetiyntil tl 
Field at Sunnyvale will handle 247 nickel. 
In addition to Kelly and Brooks, ad 





That means the student will do the 





Expert Glider Says P 
In Motorless Planes 
SUN VALLEY, Idaho — It is 


a plane without a motor offers 
pilots for national defense. 





Barringer is in Sun Valley making glider tests in the hop 
of establishing a gliding center in the Sun Valley area. 
“We can successfully train pilots ;}——————— 


in motorless planes,” he said. “Glider 
| enthusiasts started Germany on her 
| way to attain striking air strength 
| by providing the means for training 





| enthusiasts organized clubs. In 1928 
the government saw the possibilities 
behind the enthusiasm in these clubs, 
immediately stepped in and subsidiz- 
| ed them.” 

| The cream of these amateurs, Bar- 
| ringer declares, became expert army 
pursuit pilots. Others were assigned 
to bombers. And the less proficient 
remained mechanics. But they are 
mechanics who understand flying and 
flight conditions better than the 
average mechanic. 

“By developing gliding centers in 
the United States,’ he said, ‘‘we can 
train more and better pilots at 
practically no cost. Until two years 
ago, the Army trained pilots at a 
cost of $25,000 per man. Army of- 
ficials insisted they needed 315,000 
three hundred-horsepower planes to 
make aviators. Now they’re down to 
150-horsepower and costs are less, as 
was obviously necessary.” 

Barringer insists glider flying is 
far safer than power flying. Glider 
ships fly at much slower speeds is 
one reason. They can fly and land 
at speeds as low as 24 miles an hour. 

The glider (or soaring) movement 
in the United States, Barringer ex- 
plained, was developed without any 
aid from the government. It sprung 
up from enthusiasts who got together 
and formed glider clubs. The clubs 
either build or buy their own planes. 
The best of them could be bought 
for $1300 and good ones for as little 
as $600. 





ringer, of Orange, N. J., glider and motorless plane expert, tha 


250,000 pilots. Gliding schools start- | 
ed in Germany in 1923 when gliding | «o)q 


vanced training schools will be estab any 
lished at San Angelo, Tex., Stockton tino, 

Calif., and Montgomery. Get at 

them tl 
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3000 People, Ex-Sergeant, {.,):;)° 

a aa he or 

Say Goodby To “Old 7th” = {i °F 

PEEKSKILL, N. ¥. Sienna the 

Seventh” (107th Infantry#@ve t 

held its last regimental parade - ony 

| infantry before 3000 people assem You’ 


bled here. The outfit is slated to biehen nx 
| the 207th Coast Artillery after Sepput the 
| tember. A smoo 

While officers of the regiment ee a 
at noon mess, an Army plane dippesbome 
low over the field and a note flutter The 
ed down. It was for Colonel RalplNo oil, 
C. Tobin and was dropped by Lieuteame f; 
George C. Deverall, 2 former sefthe wo 
geant of the 107th. The note readpj] on 
“Respects” with a huge exclamatiogight t< 
mark, 


Vv 
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Wants Air Commander font 
CHICAGO, Ill.—An air force unfvood? 


der one command, cooperating witPave t 
the Army and Navy in turn, was helfo get 
imperative for national defense b8hould 


Col. Robert R. McCormick in nd be 
broadcast. over Canadian and Amer Now 
ican radio networks. Start rn 


The publisher of the Chicago Tri—— 
bune said planes should serve wi 
the Navy when the war is at se HI 
ee the Army when fighting is o 
land. 








° ° (Mat 
Soldiers Win Awards nited 
PANAMA CITY, C. Z.—For dri¢®P@"t! 
ing government motor vehicles fo°Y®™™ 
six months without accident, eig 
soldiers won the Panama Canal D 








defence? 

Airplane manufacturers say that 
no matter how you look at it you 
can’t build them on the assembly 
line. The plane is still a hand-made 
product and you can’t turn out mil- 
lions of them in a year like cars and 
| trucks. 

How many workers will be needed 
to make the 50,000 planes a year 
| President Roosevelt has asked? 

One statistician figured it out and 
said it would require close to 600,000 
men to do the job. Manufacturers 
would have to add at least 400,000 

















partment safe driver award. : — 
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Building Airplanes Is Slow Process, e the 
7 f you 
Most Work Must Be Done by Hand hy 
SANTA MONICA, CALIF. — How|workers to the shop personnel. p nay t 
fast can we build planes for national | addition, related industries whidort ar 


supply machine tools and materiafent a: 
would have to add tens of thousan@®mpon 
to their payrolls. e Uni 

Why can’t we build planes excemfe WN: 
by hand? Why is the process so slofuard 
and expensive? The answer is simplg. S., 
It’s because of the metal—aluminum®e Or; 
alloy. It’s the best metal for plangted | 
found by engineers since the Wrig ly th 
Brothers made their first flight $rmy, | 
1903. It is strong, stainless and feserv: 
can take a lot of punishment. Am in tl 
the wings must be reinforced insi@ Und, 





with corrugated backing. Much of t#® Wa; 
work has to be done by hand. ent. 
ar he 
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If you’ve thought of asking the j 
corporal how he made his rifle so 
slick, forget it. He probably won’t 
tell you. It took him a long time 
to give the stock that high, glossy | 
polish and he’s not putting out the 
information on short acquaintance. 
Chances are, he has his own pet 
method and he’ll hug it to his chest. 

Here’s one way of getting a| 
smooth-looking rifle that will have 
cs arathe inspecting officer loud with 
y roll praise and your buddies green with 
ning) eDVY- Remember, it’s only one way; 
t. Two you may already know a better one. 
house) When the rifle is issued to you 
ty, ex it’s foul with heavy grease, smear- 
ds. }ed on to protect it against corrosion. 
- hava Give it a thorough bath in gasoline, 
1 stea taking it apart piece by piece. (Be 
sure somebody who knowns how to 











man i ; «Aly ages Pe . 
d. Dis. put it together again is within calling 
g halljdistance). 

waiters The little corners are the import- 


le liftgant ones. Inspecting officers always 
emptyjlook for them. Flip up the rear sight 
ion osleaf and get in around the hinge 
esident with a toothpick. Get the grease out 
roll offof the pin-hole in the bolt. Wipe the 
be imstacking swivel. 


expany When you think you have the 
Ory Ofgrease cleaned off (you haven't, 
turne@really; the working parts will squeeze 
an halfmore of it out for days and days), 
year Ofturn to on the bore. Look through 
ding ojt at the light and see if there are 

‘any dull spots in there. That’s rust. 
it MaxYou will need emery paper for that. 
have Run it in and out with a ramrod 
Moffetiuntil the bore shines like a new 
lle 247) nickel. 


oks, ad) An oiled woollen cloth is then 
e estab nassed through the barrel several 
tockton 


times, and then come the patches. 
Get a number of dry ones and shove 
them through one at a “_. They’ll 
. be pretty dirty at first. Don’t stop 
iNedunt:i the patch comes out as spotless 
° jas when it went in. 
hin You can now put a light coat of 
achine oil on all the steel parts. 
3. BariCall that expert together and let him 
+. tha ut the mechanism together again. 
» “| Let’s hope you’ve cleaned off the 
ralningiwooden parts—the stock and _ the 
front hand guard. Even if you have, 
e hop hey’re still pretty dirty. Get a 
? traight-edged piece of glass or a 
azor blade and scrape it thorough- 
————lly. (Some people use sandpaper, but 
ant fit doesn’t seem to get such good re- 
-GNt, sults). Pare the stock right down to 
th’”’ the original wood. It should be a 
light brown when you’ve done the 
nhattan’gjob the way jt should ba done. You'll 
antrywmave to be very careful not to nick 
my e wood with the razor, or leave 
arade ‘Fidzes on it. 
assem 


e 


ted to biehen now and wait for them to throw 
fter Sepput the garbage. Get a small bone— 
# smooth one that can be gripped 
ent ie Because, buddy, you’re in for 
1e dippeBome work. 
e flutter’ The barrel is now just plain wood. 
el RalpiNo oil, grease, varnish—just as it 
by Lieuleame from the sawmill. The pores of 
‘mer Selthe wood are open. If you slapped 


ote readpil on it now it would be a messy | 


clamatiogight to see. You have to close those 
ores; that’s what the bone is for. 
Rub a small section of the stock 
lengthwise. Notice how dark it is in 
tomparison with the rest of the 
ood? The pores are closing. You'll 


der 


force u 


ting witBave to bone it about three times | 


was helf0 get the best results. The 


| You’d better step over to the kit- | 
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You Too Can Have a Beautiful Rifle; 
(Takes Plenty of Push in the Elbow) 


your hands, not a cloth. And use 
very little oil at first. Remember 
the pores are closed and nothing will 
get that oil in except pressure and 
warmth and tireless rubbing. It will 
look rather dull the first time, but 
don’t be discouraged. Only make sure 
when you put it away that no excess 
oil remains on the stock. It should 
be dry to the touch. 

It will take three or four rubbings 
before the oil is part of the wood. 
The stock will have a glossy, golden 
luster. All the girls will say ‘‘Ah!” 
You need never oil the stock again— 
just flick the dust off with your 
handkerchief. 





Organize 8 Observation 
Squadrons in National 
Guard Air Corps 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The War 
Department has announced that the 
Chief of the National Guard Bureau, 
Major General John F. Williams, 
has been authorized to organize eight 
Air Corps observation squadrons. 
One will be in the District of Colum- 
bia, and one in each of the states 
of Louisiana, Oregon, Iowa, Okla- 
homa, Wisconsin, Kansas and Geor- 
gia. 

The Army Appropriation Act, Fis- 
cal Year 1941, provided funds for 
the activation of eight National 
Guard observation squadrons. State 
authorities will decide the exact lo- 
cation where the squadrons will be 
located. 

There are twenty-one observation 
squadrons now active in the National 
Guard which, with the eight addi- 
tions, will give the Guard a total of 
twenty-nine squadrons. 

The twenty-one squadrons, now ac- 
tive, are located as follows: Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Little Rock, Ark.; Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Denver, Colo.; Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Chicago, IIl.; Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Dundalk, Md.; East Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Romulus, Mich.; St. Paul, 
Minn.; Meridian, Miss.; Robertson, 
Mo.; Newark, N. J.; Staten Island, 
N. Y.; Cleveland, Ohio; Philadelphia, 

a.; Houston, Tex.; Parkwater, Wash. 

An observation’ squadron consists 
of thirty-one (31) officers and one 
hundred fifteen (115) enlisted men; 
fourteen (14) airplanes with the 
necessary auxiliary equipment such 
as photographic, radio and arma- 
ment. 








1,500,000 Gas Masks 
Being Made For Army 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — No poi- 
son gas has been used in the Europ- 
ean war yet, but the U. S. Army is 
taking no chances in this mode of 
warfare. It has ordered 1,500,000 














stock | training masks cost about 


gas masks, to be added to the 500,- 
000 already in stock. 


Several types of masks will be 
made. It is planned to _ construct 
several thousand masks for trocp 


training. These are cheaper and last 
longer when subjected to the wear 
in training. The regular masks used 
in actual combat cost $9.25. The 
half as 


fense bShould then have a dark, rich sheen|much. The civilian type of mask. is 























LOTS OF GENERALS—This 
of general officers since the world war. Occasion was a dinner 
given by Major Gen. Walter C. Short at the Officers’ Club, Fort 
Benning, Ga. The generals were there to observe or participate 
in IV Corps maneuvers. Front row, left to right: Brigadier 
Generals Asa L. Singleton and Robert O. Van Horn, Major Gen- 
erals James K. Parsons and Walter C. Short, Brigadier Gen- 


erals Reckord, Clement A. Trott, 





is one of the largest gatherings 


Phillip B. Peyton, Karl Trues- 


dell and Robert H. Lewis. Back row, left to right: Brigadier 


Generals Bruce Magruder, 


Walter E. Prosser, Campbell B. 


Hodges, William Bryden, Earl McFarland, Lloyd R. Fredenhall, 
William H. Sands and S. G. Waller. 


Photo by U. S. Army Signal Corps. 





“Ramparts We Watch” Is Called 


A Picture for Young 


America 


There is a movie now being shown all over the country that 
is not like any other movie you have ever seen. it is called ‘The 


Ramparts We Watch”. Possibly 


it is playing in your neighbor- 


hood. If so, we urge you to see it. 





You remember how the song goes: 
“..whose broad stripes and bright 

stars 
Through the perilous fight 
O’er the ramparts we watched 
Were so gallantly streaming...” 

That was Francis Scott Key, of 
course, at Fort McHenry. He was 
speaking about the flag and wonder- 
ing if it still flew, after the night’s 
bombardment. 

When the editors of The March 
of Time looked around for a title for 
their picture, they found “The Ram- 
parts We Watch’. It seemed to fit 
exactly what they wanted to say. 

Of course they do not talk about 
Fort McHenry’s walls. Or any other 
physical bulwarks, for the matter. It 
is another kind of structure they 
mean—a feeling we Americans have 
had for our country for a very long 
time. A thankfulness for our way of 
life, and a determination to guard it 
jealously against anyone who tries 
to break it down. 

It is a very simple picture. It tells 
how we went about getting into the 
war the last time. It shows how the 
country moved up through the years 
afterwards to its present place in the 
world. And it tries to make clear the 
forces that are moving us to a great 
and terrible destiny. 

You will like the people in this 
picture. They are the ordinary girls 
and men and old ladies you’ve met 
on the streets of your home town. 





They aren’t actors at all, but they 
seem to be sincere in what they have 


to say. And they will make you re- 
member them because of that sin- 
cerity. 














Flying Officer Killed 


LAS VEGAS, Nev.—Lieut. Lau- 
rence E. Wernberg, flying a new 
army plane from Los Angeles to 
Kelly Field, Tex., was killed when 
the ship plunged into Lake Mead. 
The plane (B-T13) was one of five 
which Lieut. Wernberg and fellow 
officers picked up at an aircraft fac- 
tory near Los Angeles. They all stop- 
ped at Las Vegas for the night. The 
next morning, after the takeoff, 
Lieut. Wernberg’s plane inexplicably 
dived into 500 feet of water a 
quarter-mile back of Boulder Dam. 





To Fly For England 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Four former 
U. S. Army flyers are bound for 
England to fly for the British. The 
pilots explained they would fly Amer- 
ican-built planes from assembly 
points in England to active flying 
bases. This, they said, would re- 
lieve R.A.F. pilots for active combat 
flying. The four men are Allen 
Crane, Fred O’Hanlon, Lawrence 
King and Gene Moraga. All were 
previously employed in commercial 
aviation on the west coast. 








Goodbye, Corn-Willie, Goodbye 


THE question of an emergency food 
supply for the combatant forces has 
been given intensive study for a 
number of years by the Quarter- 
master Dept. The at of canning was 
developed as a military necessity in 
1795, being the direct outgrowth of 
the war plans of the French Re- 
public. 

As a result of these studies it is 
proposed to supply a cooked ration 
to the soldier in individual 12-ounce 
rectanglar flat cans, the day’s ra- 
‘ion to consist of: 

(1) Two cans of a very edible and 
palatable well cooked ready to eat 
meat and vegetable dinner—now 
commercially produced as Beef Stew, 
Lamb Stew, Irish Stew, Hamburger 
with Onion, Beef and Noodles, 
Chicken and Egg Noodles, Pork and 
Beans, Pork and Sauerkraut, Corned 
Beef Hash, Spaghetti with Meat Balls 
and Tomato Sauce. 

(2) One or two cans as may be 
preferred or decided upon— 


a. Two packages of four cakes 


each (parchment wrapped) of |One 1%-ton truck can haul the full 
an improved hard bread (white,|day’s ration supply for an Infantry 


rye, whole 
wheat). 


wheat, Malted 








b. Two cakes of chocolate, one 
plain and one with added fig, 
date, raisin and prune, both 
based on the adopted formula 
of the recent development in 
the chocolate emergency ration. 
One cake of soluble coffee (in 
cellophane) (3 cups) and sugar, 
combined in usable form as a 
solid cake to aid in packaging. 

The art of canning and progress 
by allied industries thus affords the 
Army an ideal method of eliminat- 
ing cooking of bulk perishable. ra- 
tions in gassed or shelled areas of 
the combat zone or in difficult truck 
or train movements, and this with- 
out additional weight for the soldier. 
In fact this ration can be used as 
a Reserve Ration and carried by the 
soldier in lieu of the World War 
Reserve Ration, now obsolete, as the 
weight of three cans of new rations 
just equal the above, 34 oz. 

Three large trucks can haul the 
full day’s ration supply for the pre- 
sent triangular Infantry Division. 


c. 
















regiment. 
—Reserve Officer Magazine 
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in Chief. Six | 


ices. Each arm, service and the Na- 
tional Guard Bureau has a “Chief” 
in Washington. The arms are: In- 
fantry, Cavalry, Field Artillery, 
Coast Artillery Corps, Air Corps, 
Corps of Engineers and Signal Corps. 
Services: Adjutant General’s Depart- 
ment, Inspector General’s Depart- 
ment, Judge Advocate Gerneral’s De- 
partment, Quartermaster Corps, Fin- 
ance Department, Medical Depart- 
ment, Ordnance Department, Chem- 
ical Warfare Service and Corps of 
Chaplains. 


In’ general the arms do the actual 
fighting in battle. The services sup- 





ply the arms with food, clothing,: strength. A section has 20-25 men 





weapons and other supplies, and by 
furnishing transportation and medi- 
cal care. 


Some of the services however, may 
come into direct contact with the 
enemy and have to fight for their 
cwn protection. On the other hand, 
arms like the Signal Corps and the 
Corps of Engineers may not only en- 
gage in battle, but furnish certain 
special services to the other arms. 


A few of the services are com- 
posed almost entirely of officers; for 
example, the Inspector General’s De- 
partment. The other arms and serv- 
ices consist of officers and men and 
are organized into units of differ- 
ent sizes running from squads of a 
dozen to brigades of several thou- 
sands. The largest unit completely 
organized in peace is the division. 
Still larger units are organized for 
maneuvers or in our wartime Army 
—corps, made up of several divi- 
sions and additional troops, and field 
armies which may be formed of sev- 
eral corps. 

To begin at the bottom and work 
up, there’s the squad. With 12 men 
or less, the squad is usually com- 
manded by a sergeant or corporal. 
All figures are approximate war 





with a sergeant in charge. Either a this series. There is one type of cav- 


second or first Lieutenant has com- 
mand of a platoon, which runs from 
40 to 55 men. A platoon is called 
a sub-flight in the Air Corps. Just 
as a platoon may include four squads, 
a company may be composed of two 
to four platoons in charge of a Cap- 
tain. Companies usually number 80- 
200 men. They’re called batteries in 
the Field and Coast Artillery, troops 
in the Cavalry, flights in the Air 
Corps. The battalion, under a Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel or Major, has any- 
where from 300 to 850 men. The 
Cavalry and Air Corps call it a 
squadron. The regiment, known as a 
group in the Air Corps, has 800-3100 
men, and is commanded by a Colonel. 


All those units named above are 
found in nearly all arms and serv- 
ices, and each is composed only of 
troops from a single arm or service. 
The brigade, on the other hand, is 
found only in the Infantry, Cavalry, 
Field and Coast Artillery. It numbers 
from 5000 to 6300 men under the 
command of a Brigadier General. 
The Air Corps calls it a wing. 


There are two types of infantry 
division—the triangular or stream- 
lined type and the square division. 
They will be described fully later in 





























alry division. In the infantry divi- 
sion, infantry forms the basic fight- 
ing strength, and in the cavalry divi- 
sion the main combat arm is cavalry. 
Cavalry division (10,000 men) and 
square infantry divisions (18,500 
men) are made up of brigades, re- 
giments and battalions. The stream- 
lined division of 12,500 men has no 
brigades. All divisional units are com- 
manded by a Major General. 


The corps, often called “army 
corps” to distinguish it from arms 
and services which have the word 
“corps” as part of their names, runs 
all the way from 65,000 to 90,000 
men and is commanded by a Lieuten- 
ant General. It is composed of in- 
fantry divisions of both types or of 
cavalry divisions, and of brigades, 
regiments and battalions from many 
different arms and services. It con- 
tains officers of all arms and serv- 
ices. 


Greatest unit is the army or “field 
army”. This does not mean the whole 
Army of the United States. Its war 
strength is 200,000 to 400,000 men, 
commanded by a general. It is com- 
posed of corps and of additional 
units from several arms and services. 





(Next week: The Regular Army). 
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U. S. Expanding West Coast Defenses 
To Resist Any Sea Attack on America 


P How goes the Army on the “vulnerable” Pacific? While Amer- 
ican citizens cast worried eyes eastward, in the plans of the Army 


and Navy high commands 
attention. 


Pacific defenses get equai if not greater 


After a tour of Alaska and the West Coast, John G. Norris 
writes in the Washington Post: “But warships and airplanes can- 


not operate without bases, and many 
millions must be spent before base 
facilities out there are complete.” 

Westcoast defense might be divid- 
ed into four categories, operated by 
either the Army or Navy, Norris 
pointed out. First are the mid-Paci- 
fic advance bases—Admiral Leahy’s 
“listening posts”. They’re small air 
stations on the tiny islands of Wake, 
Johnston, Midway and Canton. Not 
heavily fortified, not strongly de- 
fended, they serve as rest stops for 
the eyes of the fleet. In a second 
group might be placed the Alaskan 
bases, now being extended. They 
protect the U. S. from a flank attack. 
These installations at Dutch Harbor, 
Sitka, Kodiak, Anchorage and Fair- 
banks would be strongly manned in 
case of invasion. Key to the whole 
Pacific picture are the Hawaiian 
Islands, with the big naval base at 
Pearl Harbor, major Army and Navy 
air stations, and strong fixed and 
mobile Army defenses. No enemy 
fleet would dare by-pass Hawaii, 
with its submarines and planes to 
harass communication and food lines. 
That’s why the islands are getting 
lots of attention and millions of 
dollars. Officials say the base is 
in “pretty fair shape” today. 

Back of these are the mainland 
establishment — the Navy’s three 
major bases at Puget Sound, Mare 
Island and San Diego, and the Army’s 
string of defense works all along 
the coast. 

Long-range guns, firing 12 and 16- 
inch shells, are the teeth of Forts 
Worden, Flagler, Casey, Townsend 
and Whitman at the inner entrance 
of Puget sound. Only the first of 
these is actively garrisoned. The 
others would be manned on_ short 
notice by the National Guard. Near 
the southern end of the sound is 
the Northwest’s principal Army base, 
Fort Lewis, headquarters of the 
Third Division. A short distance 
away is McChord Field, a new major 
air base housing the Seventeenth 
bombardment group. Fort Stevens, 
Canby and Columbia guard the 
mouth of the Columbia river. A 
art of the Third division is close 
y at Vancouver Barracks. 

Guarding the Golden Gate at San 
Francisco are six coast defense posts 
—Forts Winfield Scott, Baker, Barry, 
Cronkhite, Funston and Miley. Here, 
also, is the headquarters of Lieut.- 
Gen. John L. DeWitt, commanding 
the Ninth corps area. Across the bay 
is the Benicia arsenal. Three Army 
Air Corps fields are close by—Hamil- 
ton, at which is part of the first wing 
of the general headquarters, air 
force; McClellan, the new air depot 
at Sacramento; and Moffett, which 
will be the westcoast training center 
for the expanding Air Corps. 

The new Seventh division, how- 
ever, will occupy the principal Cali- 
fornia Army center at Fort Ord in 
Monterey. An Army coast defense 
post, Fort Rosecrans, supplements 
the big Navy and Marine establish- 
ment at San Diego. Ninety miles 
north are the only major Army in- 
stallations in Southern California; 
Fort McArthur at Los Angeles and 





March Field, 50 miles east of that 
city. McArthur has a mobile anti- 
aircraft regiment and fixed coastal 
guns. March Field is headquarters 
of the first wing, general headquart- 
ers air force. Nearby is the Muroc 
bombing range in the Mohave desert. 

Military officials believe that these 
forts, now being modernized, should 
be able with the aid of mines, patrol 








WASHINGTON, D. C. — Fast- 
moving aircraft-warning units are 
planned to cover the coasts of New 
York City, Texas, California and 
Hawaii. They will be part of the 
Army’s program to strengthen defen- 
ses against bombing attacks. 








A 


craft, submarines and _ submarine 
nets, to prevent a landing in the prin- 
cipal coast ports. A successful land- 
ing might be made along California’s 
unprotected beaches, however. To 
stand off such an attack two stream- 
lined Army divisions will soon be 
able to speed along the good coast 
roads to any danger spot in a few 
hours. To support them there are 
some 8-inch and 16-inch railway 
guns and two divisions of National 
Guardsmen. 





Build Anti-Aircraft Guns 


At Watertown Arsenal 


WATERTOWN, Mass. — Working 

in triple shifts, 2000 men are forg- 
ing anti-aircraft weapons at the 
Army’s great Watertown Arsenal. In 
the huge machine shops guns rang- 
ing in size up to the mammoth 16- 
inch coast defense giants are under 
construction. 
The arsenal’s directors have re- 
and if skilled mechanics can _ be 
cently doubled the working force, 
found, another thousand will be add- 
ed. Only American citizens are em- 
ployed in the shops. 

Emphasis is placed on the con- 
struction of anti-aircraft weapons— 
mobile 37 and 90 millimeter pieces. 
The smaller is for short range fight- 
ing, up to 3000 feet, the larger for 
enemy craft flying at the 20,000-foot 
level. 

These weapons are not on mass 
production basis, rather the work is 
experimental. Primary purpose of the 
work is to experiment, perfect plans 
and methods, prove them through 
actual production. When production 
of the weapons is near perfection, 
the task of turning them out in large 
numbers will go to private manufac- 
turers. 

Already some of them have been 
in consultation with arsenal experts. 
Several have already turned their 
plants over to military work. Some 
private plants will make completed 
weapons, ready for use; others will 
only manufacture parts. 








Drum 
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incentive and will for the offensive 
were so dissipated as to cause its 
ultimate ruin. Modern weapons are 
of little value in battle if an offensive 
military spirit is lacking in the per- 
sonnel manning them.”’ 

The American people are no long- 
er content with “paper defense plans 
locked in safes,” he added. They 
have become “realistic.” 

The national defense effort, he ex- 
plained, is being conducted to achieve 
two objectives. First, an effective 
ndustrial organizations for rapid pro- 
duction of large quantities of mod- 
ern weapons; second, well-trained 
manpower equipped for modern war- 
fare. 

“It should be realized,” he said, 
“that these two objectives are com- 
panion pieces and must go hand in 
hand. Advancement of one at the 
expense of the other is a lopsided 
solution which will not meet our de- 
fense needs. These two objectives 
require approximately the same 
period of time if efficient mass re- 
sults are to be secured.” 

Continuing, Gen. Drum described 
the task of building up a modern 
field army. It must include soldiers 
trained as specialists, he said, who 
understand the intricity of technical 
mechanical equipment. This takes 
more time, he said, than the brief 


training periods now allotted to the 
National Guard. 

“The day when we could put guns 
into the hands of citizen soldiers, 
teach them the manual of arms and 
send them to match their spirit and 
brawn against that of an enemy has 
passed,” he said. “Wars today are 
fought more with spirit, brains and 
brawn developed and synchronized 
by painstaking and skillful training.” 

The Army must have coordination 
and it must be ready to strike “‘with 
the speed and power of lightning,” 
he continued, and every soldier must 
be a competent mechanic and engi- 
neer. 

He spoke of the success of the Ger- 
man armies. In listing six major fac- 
tors that contributed so much to the 
success of the German forces, he 
placed air supremacy first on the list. 
He said that aerial bombardment was 
essential to the success of ground 
forces, and also cited the use of 
parachute troops. Such operations 
demanded a perfection of fighting 
and training never before required 
in battle. 





Ransom Promoted 


SAN JUAN, Puerto Rico — Major 
Robert B. Ransom has been promot- 
ed to the rank of Lieutenant Colonel. 
The nephew of the late General O- 
mar Bundy is now serving as assist- 





ant adjutant general of the 65th 
Infantry in San Juan. 


Doughboy 
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Infantry soldier carrying automa- 
tic rifle. Other infantry weapons are 
the hand grenade, the caliber .30 
automatic rifle, the pistol. the cal- 
iber .50 and the 37 mm. (antitank) 
guns, and the 60 and 81mm. mortars. 


Photo from “The Army 
of the United States.” 
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“A new kind of war is loose in 
the world—fought with all weapons, 
including treason, and fought most 
insidiously during what some of our 
countrymen call “peacetime.” It is 
a war against the civilization that 
we know. It is a revolution against 
all the values which we have cher- 
ished and which we wish our chil- 
dren to cherish in the future. It 
is a revolution which denies the dig- 
nity of man and which banishes the 
ope of brotherhood and comrade- 
ship on earth. We can see it de- 
veloping right before our very eyes. 
“And I am telling you tonight, be- 
cause it is my duty to warn you be- 
fore it is too late, that the British 
navy needs destroyers and_ small 
craft to convoy merchant ships, to 
escort its warships, to hunt subma- 
rines and to repel invasion. We 
have an immense reserve of destroy- 
ers left over from the other war, 
and in a few months the British will 
be completing a large number of 
destroyers of their own. The most 
critical time, therefore, is the next 
few weeks and months. If there is 
anything we can do to help save the 
British fleet during that time, we 
shall be failing in our duty to 
America if we do not do it. 


“If a proper method can be found, 
America will safeguard her free- 
dom and security by making avail- 
able to the British or Canadian gov- 
ernments at least fifty of the over- 
age destroyers which are left from 
the World War. If the destroyers 
help save the British fleet, they may 
save us from the danger and hard- 
ship of another war. Americans 
should not shrink from duty because 
of possible hazards. 

“We must have the strength of 
character to face the truth. Fore- 
most among the truths which we 
will ignore at our peril is that the 
time needed to build our own de- 
fenses may be lengthened if we have 
the courage to make the small but 
important contribution which is still 
within our power toward the sustain- 
|ing of the British defense. 








Many Congressmen 


Reserve Officers 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — A lot of 
Congressman may: fight in the next 
war in which the U. S. becomes in- 
volved. They’re Reserve officers in 
the Army and Navy. 

For instance, Representatives Hess 
of Ohio, Cole of New York, Magnu- 
son of Washington, Maas of Min- 
nesota and Church of Illinois are in 
the Reserves. They are also members 
of the House Naval and Military 
Affairs Committee. 

Mr. Maas, the only full colonel in 
the Marine Corps Aviation Reserve, 
has been on maneuvers with a unit 
which has headquarters at St. Paul. 
The Naval Committee’s clerk, Robert 
Harper, holds a Reserve commission 
in the Army. That contradiction is 
explained by the fact that he got his 
commission before he got his job. 

On the Military Committee, Repre- 
sentatives Faddis of Pennsylvania 
and Sparkman of Alabama are Army 
Reserve colonels. One of the House’s 
most noted veterans of the World 
War is slender, retiring Representa- 
tive Izac of California—the only 
member of Congress to win the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor. 


CAA Hopes to Turn 
Out 45,000 Pilots 
By Next July 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — Training 
45,000 young Americans to be pilots 
requires a lot of training, and 45,000 
is a lot of pilots. But that’s what 
President Roosevelt demanded from 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority, and 
it is doing the job. The flyers will 
be ready by July, 1, 1941. 

These men represent the tops in 
young American manhood. When they 
complete the CAA training course 
they’ll be able to take up a light 
plane, loop it, roll it, stall it, even 
wring its neck. And land it. 

‘The Army and Navy say this is 
the first step toward setting the de- 


fense of the America in solid rock. 
A short step, they add, but an actual 
beginning. 

This training is being given at the 
expense of the Government. Having 
well-trained flyers ready for action 
in an emergency is assurance of a 
continuance of our way of life. 











Colonel Ireland Dead 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. — Lieut.-Col. 
Rutherford Ireland, 59, N. Y. N. G., 
died at his home, 36 Crooke Ave. 
July 27. He joined the Guard as a 
private in 1897, fought in the Span- 
ish-American and World wars, rose 
through ranks. 





Two Student Flyers Killed 


GAINESVILLE, Tex. — Two stu- 
dent flyers were killed when their 
plane stalled in the takeoff on a 
night cross-country training flight. 
Sebastian Zaffiro of Reading, Pa., 
died almost instantly. Dawson Swaf- 
ford of Spring City, Tenn., died 
later in a hospital. 





Stimson 
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cialities upon which a nation must 
depend in time of war. All those ac- 
tivities, under a voluntary system, 
are liable to be disrupted by the 
rush of patriotic citizens to enlist 
and fight when they might be more 
useful elsewhere. 

On the other hand, the compul- 
sory system, when carefully admin- 
istered, as it was during the Great 
War, by local boards which take in- 
to account not only the battle needs 
of the country but also its needs of 
supplies and armaments, will carry 
the country through the strain of 
war with the minimum of disloca- 
tion. It will not only do that but it 
will carry it through with the mini- 
mum of injustice to the individual, 
because those boards take into ac- 
count the situation of each man in 
respect to his occupation, his family 
duties and his health. 

But some of the opponents of com- 
pulsory service say that it is a war 
measure and therefore that we 





“It must be faced with daring and 
with devotion. We must lift up our 
strong hearts. We must reaffirm 
our noble tradition. We must make 
ourselves so strong that the tradi- 
tion we live by shall not perish from 
the earth.”’ 





should not adopt it until war has 
actually arrived. That is exactly what 
|people in Great Britain said to Win- 
| ston Churchill for four years, when 
jhe was steadily preaching that war 
| was coming and that Britain should 
|immediately prepare herself for it. 


War Dept. Says 
10,500 Factories 
Geared to War 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Approxi 
mately 10,500 private industri 
plants throughout the country hav 
been chosen by the War Departmen 
after 20 years of study, to be con 
verted into munitions plants to pre. 
pare for war emergencies and to tak 
part in industrial mobilization. 


Many of the industries have bee 



















































so-called educational orders. Othe 
are to be included in the progra 
during the next few months. 

Some of the changes from “peac 


or in prospect include the following 
Manufacturers of  agricultur 
implements to produce gun carriag 
and combat wagons. 

Mining machine manufacturers 
turn out combat tanks. 


leries to make lathes for Army shoe 
Church pipe organ manufacture 
to make the wooden frameworks fompruits ir 
Army saddles. 
Makers of flat-bed printing press 
to turn out recoil mechanisms fogplan f 
155-milimeter howitzers. ; 
Manufacturers of cash registe 
and adding machines to produ 
bomb fuses. 
Parking-meter manufacturers 
make bomb mechanisms. j 
Makers of automatic lead penc 
to manufacture ammunition parts. 
Makers of toy soldiers and mi 
jature trains to develop mesh gea 
and canteens. 
Vacuum-cleaner manufacturers 
produce gas masks. 





re we inclined to take the ri 
hye aS delay? The successivgd the 
experiences of Norway, Denmariginst sv 
Holland, Belgium, France and Bri 
ain, teach the lesson of the dang 
of not preparing before war actu 
ly arrives. We don’t have to loo 


today with the position in which 
stood in 1917 when we adopted th 
Selective Act of 1917. I ask you 
all fairness, are we not to-day co 
fronting a far greater peril than 
did in June 1917? In 1917 we we 
protected by the unbroken line 
the Allies in France and by the ump 
shaken control of the sea by thos 
Allies. To-day there is no line 
France and the control of. the s empl 
by the British Fleet is in jeopard tection 
To-day we are face to face with inst ai 
potential enemy which not only hagtile mo 
been conscripting and training i§met by 
own forces for the past six yealfwould s 
but which to-day is putting conscrij ime 
tion into effect upon its victims ‘ 
Poland and France, and in Norwagcret © 
Denmark and Holland, in order th D 
its own war supplies may be momhne 
ample. : 
We have been accustomed to thin +> 
of our Navy and the seas whic, |... 


surround our country as constituti y” plan 
a line of defense so strong that budden 
powerful army was unnecessary. Bu ny def 


to-day the great shipbuilding ind 
tries of Norway and Holland ha 
passed into German hands. The fle 
of Italy and her shipbuilding cap 
city are subject to German dispo 
tion. A prudent trustee must tal 
into consideration the possibility t 
in another thirty days Great Brita 
herself may be conquered and h 
shipyards pass under German co 
trol. Many of the war vessels sth of 
France have already come under t hi 0 f 
control of Germany and the sang” 4 

thing may occur in regard to tig” fact 
reat fleet of Great Britain. In tit the a 
Pacific Ocean the powerful fleet ¢ befo1 
Japan is owned by a power actim to sti 
in close sympathy with Germany amined w 
Italy. Under these circumstances Dther 
seems to me very clear that we muMgressr 
revise our former conception of t®ssed b 
strength of our first line of defens§ canal 
If all of these contingencies whi@prise a 
now confront us should be resolv 
in Germany’s favor, she would - 
once control a naval power whi@lZi's | 
would outrank us in all classes 











fighting craft. What is worse, s we 
would outrank us in_ shipbuildi tebe 


capacity in ratio of at least six 


one. In the prospect of such a po held 


4 G ‘ 
sibility, I suggest to you in all ea Wolft 
estness that it is your duty $4 7, 
trustees to take at once those me irnmer 


sures for the security of the Un I 
ed States which have behind thee and 
these reasons of experience, of q@” 
ficiency, of justice and of fairne 
which I have just recited. 

The Congress has already wisé¢ 
recognized what a long time it tak 
to secure a modern armament ampat aga 
has already made large appropiatio® be 1 
for that purpose. It would be w@ Presi 
to recognize also that it takes a logéd tha 
time to secure and train the men @¥al ac 
use such arms, and that the a 











ess. 





When we look at Great Britain to- 


are of little use without the men. 
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Aillion Dollar Air 
ase May Be Built 
t Fort Dix 


FORT DIX, N. J. — This old New 


proxigrsey fort where thousands of men 
ustriare trained during the World War 
a. play. an important part in the 
» con tional defense program, according 
‘© pre Major David R. Wolverton, Fort 
o tak@x Quartermaster. He said a pro- 
n. sal for a $1,000,000 air base here 


2 beens been submitted to Second Corps 
cts ormrea headquarters for approval. 








Otherj Returning from a conference with 
‘ogratligh - ranking Air Corps officials 
Mitchell Field, Major Wolver- 


“peactm submitted a plan for the erec- 
r waypn of double hangers, living quart- 
owingg, shops, administration buildings 
ultura§d garages for a squadron of ob- 
rriagegrvation planes. The detail would 
msist of 18 planes, 30 officers and 
a0 enlisted men. The plan calls for 
mstruction of the buildings adja- 
‘urningmt to the$200,000 flying field now 
ng galquse. 

‘ shoes{Major Wolverton also announced 
cturergt framed buildings to house 1000 
rks foteruits in the recruit reception cent- 
would get-under way immediate- 
These buildings are the nucleus of 





rers 


presse! 
ms fo 





LIEUT. GEN. D. H. VAN VOORHIS 
As commander of Canal Zone 
forces, he was recently raised to 
the rank of lieutenant general. 





house 7000 men. The whole program 





plan for sufficient quarters to 





will cost $1,738,000. 
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penc 

yarts. ASHINGTON, D. C. — After an 

id MiM$pection of Panama Canal Zone de- 

h gearHses, Representative Byrns (D., 
mn.) said he was “agreeably sur- 

irers U@sed”. He returned here with two 


er members of Congress who look- 
over Army and Navy establish- 
nts along the waterway. Mr. Byrns 
prepared 
inst surprise attack or sabotage 
that more airplanes and pilots 
-dangegre needed. 


a he one weakness he noted was 
to possibility of heavy bombs land- 
swat a in Culebra Cut. This is the nar- 


channel midway between the two 


we tha | think more planes and pilots are 
; you i ded there.” he said. 


jay comMr. Byrns said that as a member 
than withe House Military Affairs Sub- 
had worried about 
al defenses. “I was glad I made 
) trip for I was agreeably surpris- 


Ithough not at liberty to. discuss 
emplacements and anti-aircraft 
eopard tection, he said: “The protection 
inst air attacks is perfect and any 
only haptile move against the canal would 







































ictims 1 a 
Norwagcret “‘Raid’’ On Canal 


rder th 
be mospne Defenses Success 


BALBOA, C. Z. — Canal Zone de- 
ses were checked for loopholes 
er giving a hot reception to “en- 
y” planes faking a surprise attack. 
sudden was the “blitzkrieg” that 
y defense officers were caught 
eir evening clothes. They fought 


| to thi 
as whid 
nstituti 
g that 
sary. 
ng ind 


= -* “battle” dressed that way. 

ing cap eneral Sanderford Jarman, com- 
n dispo nder of the anti-aircraft defenses, 
just tal®,2t a dinner party with members 
bility t his staff. The warning system 


1t Brita shed word that “suspicious” planes 
and h@® @pproaching. Clad in dinner 
men o6 hes, the officers hurried to their 
eaeels ts. AA batteries along the 50-mile 
under ¢ gth of the canal were standing by 
the sam" a few minutes. 
d to tn fact, efficiency was so high 
in. In tigt the alert signal was sounded an 
1 fleet @t before the raiders were in posi- 
rer actim to strike. Yet the raid had been 
many amined with great secrecy. 
stances Pther members of the party of 
t we muM@gressmen indorsed the views ex- 
ion of t¥ssed by Mr. Byrns and stated 
f defeng canal was well prepared against 
cies whi@ptise attacks. 
e resolv 
would - P 
wer whilzi's Bail $10,000 
classes PANAMA CITY, C. Z. — Charged 
worse, “fh being a Nazi agent and failin 
nipbuildig,,. aooal sec 
gister as such, Dr. Emil Wolff 
held here under $10,000 bail. 





uch a po German legati 

gation posted the bond 
7 .> Wolff was released. He was ar- 
those iol ed July 2 when the American 


ernment found he was acting as 
Rm pe er between San _ Francisco, 
a arn f., and Valparaiso, Chile. 


of fairne 





ray wisgOMbia Promises 


me it takBOGOTA, COLOMBIA No 
ament amat against the Panama Canal will 
propiatio® be launched from Colombian 
ld be w@ President Eduardo Santos re- 
akes a loged that promise this week in his 
the men @¥al address to the Colombian 
t the a ess. 

he men. 


. C. Declares Canal Defenses Perfect, 
nemy Bombers Due for Big Surprise 





Wants To Arm Canal 


BALBOA, C. Z. — Speedy canal 
arming was urged here recently by 
Representative: Charles Faddis of 
Pennsylvania, heading a House sub- 
committee on military affairs, en- 
gaged in personal inspection of Pana- 
ma Canal defenses. 


He declared the inspection con- 
vinced him of the necessity of rush- 
ing to an immediate conclusion the 
unfinished fortification now in pro- 
gress. 


The six members of the Commtitee 





examined the big coastal defense 
guns placed in the jungle bordering 


Col. Patton Takes 
Over Mechanized 
Unit In Georgia 


WASHINGTON, D. Cc. — Col. 
George S. Patton, Jr., commander of 
the Third Cavalry at Fort Myer, Va., 
since 1938, has left that post to take 
over a mechanized brigade at Fort 
Benning, Ga. This will be his first 
duty with mechanized forces in 23 
years. 

Col. Patton was the first tank of- 
ficer of the U. S. Army and one of 
the pioneers in the introduction of 
tanks into the A. E. F. In 1917 Gen. 
Pershing assigned him to organize 
the American tank brigade, which 
he later led to the Meuse-Argonne 
campaign on foot. He was critically 
wounded while attempting to rally 
disorganized infantry into fighting 
positions under protection of tanks. 

There was a farewell formation at 
Fort Myer to bid him good-by. Of- 
ficers, their families and _ enlisted 
men turned out to wish him luck in 
his new assignment. 


Before leaving the fort, Col. Pat- 
ton passed down a line of mounted 
cavalrymen. He patted several of the 
horses. He drove away from the post 
in his private car, preceded by two 
scout cars and cavalrymen. He holds 
the Distinguished Service Cross, the 
Silver Star citation and the Con- 
gressional Life Saving Medal of 
Honor. 





Gen. Honeycutt Transferred 


WASHINGTON, D. C. —- The new 
ninth streamlined infantry division 
organized at Fort Bragg, N. C., is 
under command of Brig. Gen. Fran- 
cis W. Honeycutt. He was transfer- 
red from the Philippines where he 
commanded Fort Stotsenburg. 





the canal. They were guided by 
Brig. Gen. Sanderford Jarman, in 
command of the coastal defenses. 
Representative Faddis, a wartime 
lieutenant colonel, and a Reserve 
officer, expressed himself as satis- 
fied with the progress being made 
under the direction of Major General 
Daniel Van Voorhis, commander of 
Amercian troops in Panama. 





with music, color and parades. 





Key Defenses Going 
Up At Puerto Rico 


SAN JUAN, Puerto Rico — The 
U. S. is making determined and close- 
ly guarded efforts to build up de- 
fenses here. 

Extensive construction is under- 
way on the northwest corner of the 
island, key to the Caribbean and to 
defense of the Panama Canal. A 
great Army air base and establish- 
mynents for defending ground troops 
and artillery are being prepared for 
early occupation. 





Military Attache Ordered 


To Duty At Colombia 


WASHINGTON, D. C. The 
force of U. S. military observers in 
South America is being increased. 
The post of military attache and mil- 
itary attache for air at Colombia has 
been filled by Lieut. Col. Carl H. 
Strong. Before leaving to take over 
the new assignment, Col. Strong will 
serve a brief training period in the 
Office of the Military Intelligence. 

At present the War Department 
has a four-man military mission in 
Colombia. It includes Col. John W. 
Lang, infantry; Maj. Brisbane H. 
Brown, Quartermaster Corps; Maj. 
Wallace E. Whitson, Air Corps, and 
Capt. Frederic E. Glantzberg, Air 
Corps. 





Destroyer Commissioned 


BOSTON, Mass. — The destroyer 
Madison, the third destroyer to be 
added to the Navy in New England, 
was commissioned this week at the 
Boston Navy Yard. She was named 
after Commander James J. Madison, 
U. S. N. R., a naval hero who won 
the Congressional Medal of Honor 
for service as commander of the Ti- 
conderoga when it was torpedoed and 
sunk in the Atlantic, Sept. 1918. The 





Madison cost $5,000,000. 


San Francisco Stages Military Parade 


To Get Volunteer Enlistments for Army 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. — The army needs men, thousands 
of them, to fill its expanding ranks. And to spur recruiting on 
the west coast, San Francisco held an “Enlist for Defense” week 


Military bands, a veterans’ drum 
corps, drill teams and members of 
the American Legion marched down 
wide Market Street. The scene was 
reminiscent of World War days. The 
parade was led by the Sixth Coast 
Artillery band directed by Warrant 
Officer William J. Hershenow. 

The veteran and fraternal march- 
ing groups were preceded by a de- 
monstration unit from the Sixty-fifth 
Coast Artillery, including anti-air- 
craft equipment. There were floats 
and posters depicting the advantages 
of army life and the careers young 
men can build for themselves. 

Following the parade a public ral- 
ly was held at the Civic Auditorium. 
Speakers included William S. Dunn, 
state Legion commander; Col. George 
T. Perkins, northern California dis- 
trict recruiting officer, and Robert 
H. Fouke, representing the National 
Defense Committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce. 





Army Orders 627 Tanks, 
To Cost $11,000,000 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Army 
has taken steps toward mechaniza- 
tion on a large scale. An $11,000,000 
contract was awarded the American 
Car Foundry Co., Berwick, Pa., to 
supply 627 light, swift tanks. It was 
the largest order ever placed by the 
War Department in peace-time his- 
tory. The tanks will be 12-tonners, 
and they will bring the total of mech- 
anized vehicles on hand or on order 
to 1671. 


The building of these tanks is ex- 
pected to be done at the company’s 
Berwick plant. They will carry one 
37-millimeter anti-tank gun, four 30- 
caliber machine guns and one 45- 
caliber sub-machine gun. 

The War Department did not say 
how fast the tanks will go, but es- 
timates range as high as 45 miles 
an hour on rough terrain. They will 
be used to augment mechanized divi- 
sions being established at Fort Knox, 
Ky., and Fort Benning, Ga. The War 
Department is planning to let addi- 
tional tank contracts in the future, 





and it is understood that the ultimate 





LIEUT. GEN. 
Is one of the Army’s newest 


C. D. HERRON 


He com- 
Hawaiian Depart- 


lieutenant generals. 
mands the 
ment, 





“‘Lieutenant-General” For 


Foreign Service Heads 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — Newest 
lieutenant-generals in the Army are 
Major Generals Charles D. Herron 
and Daniel Van Voorhis. General 
Herron is in command of the Hawai- 
ian Department, General Van Voor- 
his commands Panama Canal forces. 
They will hold their ranks as lieuten- 
ant-generals while on their present 
assignments. 

During the World war, General 
Herron served with the A. E. F., first 
as a regimental commander and later 
as a member of Pershing’s General 
Staff. He participated in the Meuse- 
Argonne offensive and was decorat- 
ed by France with the medal of the 
Legion of Honor. He also has a D. 
S. M. from the United States. He 
has been in command of the Hawai 
ian Department since March of 1938. 

General Van Voorhis came up 
through the ranks, serving as a cor- 
poral in the war with Spain. He 
fought through the Philippine In- 
surrection as a lieutenant of Regu- 
lars, and during the World war was 
in charge of the Port of Embarka- 
tion at Brest. Besides the D. S. M. 
and the Legion of Honor, General 
Van Voorhis has the Navy Cross. The 
Panama Canal Department has been 
under his command since January of 
this year. 


Guard Gets Two 


New Generals 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — Two Na- 
tional Guard officers in Michigan 
and Texas took on the responsibili- 





a brigadier went to major-general. 
They all began their Army careers 
as enlisted men. 

Brigadier General Samuel T. Law- 
ton was made major-general to com- 
mand the 33rd N. G. Division in 
Illinois. Colonel Thomas Colladay of 
Michigan is the new brigadier gen- 
eral in Michigan. Brigadier-General 
J. Watt Page of Austin, Tex., was 
a colonel before he took over the 
command of the 71st Infantry Brig- 


1D 
ym, D.C. 


Famine, Disease. i851 








Be Deciding Facto. 


In Europe’s War 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — Famine 
and disease may yet decide the war 
in Europe, medical authorities de- 
clared in Washington. It’ll take time, 
but disease seems inevitable in the 
wake of famines due to vhe con- 
centration of manpower in armies. 


Even in the United States, where 
the Federal Government is buying 
and distributing large quantities of 
food surpluses, there is still a diet 
of deficiency among about 40 nt 
cent of the people, Dr. Thomas Par- 
ran, surgeon general, said in an in- 
terview. 


ties of general rank this week, while |: 


When this condition exists in a 
country not at war and where crop 
control is practiced to maintain the 
income of farmers and keep them 
producing, Dr. Parran said, the situa- 
tion may become tragic in Europe, 
where there may be no crops, or 
what there is of them, severely res- 
stricted, this summer and fall. 
Other medical authorities painted 
a gloomy picture forecasting that 
disease will spread and cause con- 
siderable suffering. In addition, they 
pointed out, the lack of essential 
vitamins in restricted diets would in- 
evitably result in many disabling 
diseases. 


But worst of all, they foresee the 
spread of germs and parasites of 
typhus, typhoid fever, venereal dis- 
ease, malaria, plague, dysentery, en- 
cephalitis, influenza, small pox, teta- 
nus, pneumonia and the dreaded 
botulism, which is spread by con- 
taminated food. Once underway, ep- 
idemics of these diseases are hard. 
if not impossible, to stop. 





Transferred To GHQ 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — Capt. 
Edward Walter, engineer instructor 
in the 121st Engineer Regiment of 
the D. C. Guard, has been assigned 
to the new G. H. Q. airforce regi- 
ment, the 21st Engineers, at Langley 
Field. He was replaced by Maj. S. 
N. Karrick, army engineer, who had 
been stationed in Chicago since 1935. 
Succeeding him in Chicago will be 
Lieut. Col. Richard U. Nicholas, 
formerly on duty in the Canal Zone 





Aide-De-Camp 
Appointed 
WASHINGTON, D. C. — Maj. Eu- 


gene A. Regnier was appointed as 
aide-de-camp to Secretary of War 
Henry L. Stimson. Until recently 
Major Regnier was an instructor at 
the cavalry school in Fort Riley, 
Kans. He was aide to Stimson from 
1927-29 when the latter was gover- 
nor general of the Philippines, and 
from 1929-33 when Stimson was 
Secretary of State. 


9? 


\ 





‘General Lawton enlisted in the 
Army in 1884 and three years later 
was made a lieutenant. He served 
overseas as a captain and participat- 
ed in the defense of the Toul sector 
and in the St. Mihiel and Meuse-Ar- 
gonne offensives. General Colladay 
enlisted in 1899. He was a border 
fighter and served in the World war. 
General Page started in the same 
year as General Colladay, gained his 
commission in 1905. In 1927 he was 
assistant to the Chief of the National 





ade. 


Guard Bureau in Washington. 
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,aim is to have a fleet of 6000 tanks. 





THE ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES 


PUBLISHED BY THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


lished in accordance with instructions from 


It is the first real illustrated publication showing all compo- 
nents of the Army, its personnel equipment strength and its uses. 


While the new defense program will change the figures given 
in the book it will not decrease its value, but rather the book will 
make it more easy to comprehend these increases. 


This handsome publication will serve as a general “guide-book” 
of your Army. The Reserve Officers Association is proud of the 
part it had in compilation of the book. 


Bound in Gold Stamped Buckram 
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‘ense Industries 
v. 5. Slow, Says 


|] 
Patterson 


WASHINGTON — Assistant Sec- 
retary of War Robert Patterson 
warned America that the work of 
consolidating the industrial front for 
defense is moving too slowly. 

“At the present rate,” he declar- 
ed, “we cannot achieve our arma- 
ment objectives in days, weeks or 
months. It will take at least a year 
before our industrial front can be 
consolidated, and a year is a luxury 
we may never enjoy.” 


Patterson’s ominous words were 
delivered to a new class of Army of- 
ficers assembled to begin an inten- 
sive three-month course in procure- 
ment problems at the Army Indus- 
trial r-llege. 

He called on the military students 
before him to give their profound 
study to a determined attack on the 
time factor in arming the United 
States. 

“The program is already under- 
way,” Patterson conceded, “‘but there 
is much to be done.” He added: 

“We are still far from our goal 
of adequate preparedness on our sup- 
ply front. Our principal enemy is 
ime.”’ 





Plan To Call All Guard 


For Training By Jan. 1 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Practical- 
ly the entire National Guard will be 
mobilized by January 1 in accord- 
ance with revised War Department 
plans. Brig. Gen. William E. Shedd, 
assistant chief of staff in charge of 
personnel, said that the Army sched- 
ule had been changed because of Con- 
gressional delay in passage of the 
National Guard authorization and 
the conscription bill. 

Appearing before the House Mili- 
tary Affairs committee, he declared 
the Army’s opposition to voluntary 
enlistment as inefficient. He said 
that under the revised schedule 220,- 
000 Guardsmen are expected to be 
on duty January 1, if authorization 
is approved by the House. 

General Shedd indicated the fol- 
lowing table of procuring men: 

September 15, 55,000 National 
Guardsmen; October 15, 55,000 
Guardsmen and 75,000 conscripts; 
November 1, 55,000 conscripts; No- 
vember 15, 70,000 Guardsmen and 
65,000 conscripts; December 1, 40, 
000 Guards and 100,000 conscripts; 
December 15, approximately 98,000 
conscripts. 

The conscripts would be used to 
fill out to war strength the Regular 
Army and Guard units, while the 
Guardsmen would be summoned first 
to permit a two week “shake-down” 
before being recruited to war 
strength. 
_ The plans were revised from prev- 
ious indications that 400,000 select- 
ed service men would be called for 
duty by October 1. 





Senate Votes Pay Raise 
(continued from page 1) 

of the fiscal year. This figure in- 

cludes pay of the Regular Army, 

National Guard and 400,000 drafted 

men. No cost estimate was avail- 

able for the Marine Corps. 

Under the pay amendment Army 
and Marine Corps privates, both vo- 
luntary recruits and draftees, would 
be raised from $21 to $30 a month 
after four months of training, if 
their service were satisfactory. Priv- 
ates first class would receive $36— 
an increase of $6—while corporals 
would be paid $54—$12 more than 
at present. Sergeants’ pay would 
be $60, an increase of $6. 

The Lee amendment would raise 
Army and Marine Corps pay to bring 
it into closer line with Navy pay. 
Here is how they would compare for 
the four lowest grades: 

rmy Pay 


N 
Private $21 wn A 


Apprentice 


: S 
Private (after — 


four months): $30 


Private 1st Class $36 Seaman, 2nd 


class (after 

4 months as ap- 
prentice seaman) 

Corporal: $54 Seaman,. Ist 
class 

Petty Officer, 
8rd class 


All Aboard for Fort Lewis 


_SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. — Not 

since 1917 when khaki-clad troops 
marched off in a snowstorm of hand- 
kerchiefs, to the strains of ‘“‘K-K- 
Katy” and “Smiles” has there been 
such an exodus as the Bay district 
witnessed last weekend. Some 2000 
National Guardsmen said goodby to 
friends and relatives and swung a- 
board five troop trains for Army 
maneuvers at Fort Lewis, Wash. 


Sergeant: $60 


























Infantry tank in Washington parade. 
Photo from “The Army of the United States” 





Army Needs 105,000 
More Men to Reach 
Present Maximum 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Army 
must recruit about 105,000 men to 
attain its maximum strength of 375,- 
000. Enlisted strength, as of today, 
is more than 270,000, an increase 
of 95,000 since June 30, 1939. At 
that time the Army was 45,000 under 
its then authorized strength of 210,- 
000 men. 

A few days after the outbreak of 
the European war, President Roose- 
velt issued a limited emergency pro- 
clamation authorizing the “Wegular 
Army to go to 227,000. This goal 
was attained in a short time. When 
the Army appropriation bill for 1941 
was passed, it carried a provision in- 
creasing the enlisted strength to 
280,000. Congress again made an 
increase in the supplementary Ap- 
propriation Act, this time to 375,000. 

That’s the goal the Army is to- 
day trying to reach. 


Gen. Drum Defends 
“Wooden Gun” 
Training 


IN THE FIELD, NEAR OGDENS- 
BURG, N. Y. — “Wooden guns” for 
training regulars, reserves and na- 
tional guardsmen are okay, says 
Lieut. Gen. Hugh A. Drum, Chief 
of Second Corps Area and First 
Army commander... Irked by the 
civilian gibes at “‘wooden gun” train- 
ing, General Drum made reference 
to the efficient German war machine 
in justification of “simulated’’ arms. 

He said he was convinced iron- 
pipe cannons and signs reading: “This 
bridge has been destroyed, center 
span blown up, 75 pounds T. N. T.” 
will serve the purpose. 

“Germany went thru a _ similar 
training experience with wooden gun 
and mock equipment seven years 
ago,” he said. 

“The American people are motor- 
| minded. I have no qualms about the 
country being able to adopt itself 
to modern mechanization and motor- 
ization requirements. They are doing 
jit every day in civil life.” 











| Do You Like Army Times? 
| The editors would like to receive 
letters from readers commenting on 
Army Times. How do you like the 
| first issue? What would you like to 
lsee in the next issue? 
Expressions of opinion are wel- 
|come, also news stories, clippings and 
| photographs you believe will interest 
our readers. Address—Editor, Army 
Times, Daily News Building, Wash- 


ington, D. C. 








Gen. Summerall Says 
We Must Prepare 
For Worst 


CHARLESTON, S. C.—The United 
States should not dally in defense 
preparations, thinks'Gen. Charles P. 
Summerall, former chief of staff of 
the U. S. Army. He believes this 
country should prepare for the worst 
and prepare quickly. 


“Any man not conscious of the 
dangers which threaten the United 
Staves is not thinking and not per- 
ceiving,” he said. Gen. Summerall 
is 73. 


“There is less time than you think,” 
he added. 


Gen. Summerall had fought in bat- 
tles in the Philippines, the Boxer Re- 
bellion and the World war. In the 
latter he led the First Division in the 
Aisne-Marne, St. Mihiel, Second 
Marne and Meuse-Argonne offen- 
sives. For conspicuous gallantry in 
action he was awarded the Distin- 
guished Service Cross. He was chief 
of staff under President Coolidge, 
who selected him for the job in Nov- 
ember, 1926. 

Day after making the above state- 
ment to the press, Gen. Summerall 
was induced to serve on a new state 
committee to streamline South Caro- 
lina’s part in the national defense 
program. 


Connecticut Home 
Guard Is First 
In Country 


HARTFORD, Conn. — Connecti- 
cut’s 169-year-old Governor’s Foot 
Guard is carrying on its illustrious 
tradition by serving as the nucleus 
of the newly organized state guard, 
first of its kind in the country. 


Designed to serve as a home guard 
in the event the National Guard is 
called to Federal service, registration 
for enlistment has reached the stat- 
utory limit of 2500. Most of the men 
are World War veterans and mem- 


bers of the 1st and 2nd companies, 
Governor’s Foot Guard. 


Although preliminary plans were 
mapped last fall, actual organization 
was undertaken this May. Of the 35 
units already formed, five are in 
Hartford and the rest are recruited 
throughout the state. 


The 1st Company, G. F. G. has a 
record of 169 years of unbroken 
service. It was formed in 1771. A- 
mong the outstanding events in its 
history was its service as an escort 
for Washington, Lafayette and 
Rochambeau at their meeting in 
Hartford in 1780. 


Fathers and Sons 
Run Kitchen of 
Company B 


HEUVELTON, N. Y. — Anybody 
with ambition of crashing into kit- 
chen work, either as cook or kaypee, 
with Company B, 104th Quarter- 
master Regiment, hasn’t got a China- 
man’s chance. The kitchen is a clos- 
ed corporation and strictly a family 
affair. 





The staff, from mess sergeant to 
fourth class kaypee, is composed of 
but two families, two fathers and 
their sons. The fathers are World 
War Veterans, the sons are members 
of the District national guard. 


Winfield S. Boyer is mess sergeant 
of Company B and his right hand 
man is his son Wayne H. Boyer. 
Wayne has just started his second 
three-year enlistment in the regi- 
ment. 

Company B’s cook is Pvt. First 
Class Arthur B. Campbell. He clerks 
in the Post Office Department when 
he isn’t cooking for B Company. 
Campbell has three helpers and 
they’re his sons—Arthur B. Camp- 
bell, jr., John P. Campbell and James 
J. Campbell. 


Set. Boyer was once cook aboard 
a ship, but Campbell never cooked 
for anyone except his family. “I 
started cooking at home when we 
got short of a cook,”’ he explained. 

In the World War, Sgt. Boyer 
served with Headquarters Company, 
114th Ammunition Train, Twenty- 
ninth Division. He is serving his 
second enlistment in the 104th 
Quartermaster Regiment. 

Cook Campbell was a staff mem- 
ber of the Convalescent Hospital No. 
10 at Nantes, France. He is in his 
fourth year of the second enlistment 
with the 104th Regiment. 

Both veterans are glad to have 
their sons with them. “It’s a fine life 
for a young fellow,” they say. 





Photos of Michigan-Canada 


Boundary Under Lock, Key 


LANSING, Mich.—All aerial photo- 
graphs of the Michigan - Canada 
boundary area have been ordered 
locked in confidential files by the 


War Department. At the same tjme 
severe restrictions were placed on 











further 
graphy. 

An official War Department order 
to the Michigan agricultural conser- 
vation committee and the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture reads: 
“Without exception, all available 
aerial photgraphy covering areas ad- 
jacent to and/or.overlapping inter- 
national borders, should be classified 
as ‘confidential.’ ” 


state-wide aerial photo- 
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The five areas in the United States where army maneuvers are being 
held this month are shown on the above map_ which is reproduced from 


the New York Times. 
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COL. EUGENE REYBOLI 
has been ordered to Washing 
and appointed to the War | 
partment’s general staff 
assistant chief of staff. His 
job is to supply the army 2 
everything it needs. He 
supervise the planning for equ 
ment, buildings, storage, tra 
portation and distribution 
supplies. 


Sex Appeal Adde 
To Drive for 


Recruits 


WASHINGTON — Intensifying 
drive for volunteers, the Army ad 
sex appeal to recruiting posters t 
will go on display in public pla 
all over the country. The main 
listment drive poster for 1940 1 
show the figures of golden-ha 
beauty whose arm will be draped 
cross the shoulders of Uncle Sa 

The sex appeal will be supplied 
Marilyn Meseke, who won the # 
of “Miss America” in 1938 and 19 
Across the top of the poster will 
the words: “I Want You.” 

Shortly, thousands of billbo 
and auto windshields will dis 
posters designed to lure the nati 
youth to the colors. 

Plans and preparations for pt 
ing the drive for volunteers 
speedy results have been made. J 
calculated to bring upwards of 
000 recruits in as short a time 
possible. The drive won’t center 
the big cities as heretofore. A 
of streamlined truck and trailer c 
binations have been ordered for 
cruiting in the hinterlands. Initial 
liveries have already been made 
an order of 27 of these truck-tre 
recruiting stations. 








War Department Plans 
Advertising Campaign 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—For 
first time in the history of Amer 
the War Departmnet is abou 
launch an advertising campaig 
bolster voluntary enlistment for 
U. S. Army. The advertisem 
will appear in newspapers and o 
publications throughout the cou 

This campaign is in addition to 
“JT Want You” and “Defend ¥ 
Country” posters that are now b 
displayed in street cars, railroad 
tions, stores and other public ple 
Other methods that are being 1 
to attract recruits—movie tral 
radio talks, newspaper publicit 
will also be kept in force. 

The immediate goal the Army 
set for itself, however, is a stre 
of 332,911. The difference bet 
that figure and 375,000 would 
accounted for largely by men 








the Air Corps. No one is being 
cruited for the Air Corps just 
because the necessary planes 


|other facilities needed for trai 


are not yet available. 

The educational status of re 
recruits is as follows: 38 pe 
attended grade school only, 34 
cent attended high school for 
ing periods, 21.6 percent are 
school graduates, 4 percent have 
one, two or three years of col 
and 2.1 percent are college g 
ates. 


Organize Hospital Units 
| WASHINGTON, D. C.—Fifty 
of the nation’s hospitals and me 
schools have responded to the 
Department’s request to org 
war hospital units in preparatio 
M-day. 





